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Intermetallic Systems formed by Copper, Silver and Gold, and 
Deviations from Vegard’s Law 


By M. A. JASWON*, W. G. HENRY anp G. V. RAYNOR 


Metallurgy Department, University of Birmingham 


Communicated by H. Jones; MS. received 18th May 1950, 
and in final form 11th October 1950 


ABSTRACT. In order to extend the theory of the cohesion of metals to alloy structures 
a new treatment is considered. The excess energy of the solid solution, as compared with 
that of a mixture of the pure components, is estimated by considering that the introduction 
of a solute atom causes a major disturbance extending only to its nearest neighbours, and 
a less serious disturbance in the surrounding matrix. For a face-centred cubic structure, 
therefore, attention is directed to the group of thirteen atoms formed by the solute atom 
and its twelve symmetrically situated solvent atoms. ‘The size of the atomic polyhedra 
forming this group is different from the sizes of the polyhedra in the solvent matrix, and the 
equilibrium size of the polyhedra within the group is calculated from the known lattice 
energies of the components, the atomic radii of the components, and the strain energy 
introduced into the matrix, which is a measure of the long-range minor disturbance. For 
this purpose it is assumed that the variation with volume of the energies of the components 
in the alloy is the same as in the pure metals. Thus, the excess energy w associated with 
the group of thirteen atoms is w= {12e,(r)+,(r)} — {12€,(r,) + €2(r2)}, where 7, and rz are 
the radii of the solvent and solute atoms, and €, and €, are the cohesive energies of the 
solvent and solute metals. w may be plotted against 7, and the attendant strain energy 
in the matrix may be similarly plotted. ‘The sum of these energies is minimized to give the 
equilibrium size of the atomic polyhedra within a group of thirteen atoms. Using these 
conceptions, the deviations from Vegard’s law to be expected in the solid solutions 
formed by copper, silver and gold taken in pairs are evaluated. ‘The sign of the deviation 
is correctly predicted in all cases; quantitative agreement between the magnitudes of the 
expected and observed deviations is obtained for the copper-silver alloys, which provide 
the most favourable case for treatment. Application of the theory to problems of solid 
solution formation is briefly discussed. In its present form the theory applies only to 


dilute solid solutions. 


§1. INTRODUCTION 
CONSIDERABLE amount of work has been carried out in connection 
with the problem of the cohesion of metals, chiefly those belonging to 
Groups IA and IB of the Periodic Table, but until recently the cohesion 
of alloys has received comparatively little attention. 
One of the most successful approaches to the problem for pure metals was made 
by Wigner and Seitz (see Mott and Jones 1936), who, in effect, attribute the whole 
* Now at the Department of Mathematics, Imperial College, London, 
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cohesive energy to the interaction of the ions of the metal with the valency electrons. 
The whole volume of the metal is considered to be divided geometrically into poly- 
hedra of equal size, which are formed by bisecting the lines joining each atom to its 
nearest neighbours. The resulting polyhedra have forms which depend upon the 
crystal structure, and each contains one ionic core, the potential field surrounding 
which is that of the singly charged positive ion. It is assumed that there is, at any 
given moment, only one electron in each polyhedron, and that correlation between 
the electrons may, to a first approximation, be neglected. It is further assumed that 
the electron clouds of the ions do not overlap, so that the mutual ionic repulsion may 
be ignored. Since the potential field inside the metal is periodic with the period of 
the lattice, the Schrédinger equation for the free electron in the potential field of 
the ion is solved subject to the boundary condition that the resulting wave functions 
must join up smoothly with each other at the walls of the polyhedra. From the 
Wigner-—Seitz wave function, the energy of the lowest state of the valency electron 
is obtained as a function of the volume of the polyhedron, and may be represented 
in the form of curve I of Figure 1. It is found that certain other effects, such as the 
interaction energy of an electron with other electrons in its own cell, the extra 
energy due to electrons with parallel spins keeping apart, and the extra energy due 
to interaction of electrons with anti-parallel spins, approximately cancel out. 


16-0 
15:0 
14-0 
zB 2 13:0 
2 > 12:0 
a g —— w + Strain Energy 
---- W 
ae —— Strain Energy 
ho ae. 
0 =e 
1590 1580 _ 1570 1560 
Atomic Radii (A) 
Figure 1. Ground state energy, Fermi energy, Figure 2. Copper-silver alloy 
and resultant curve plotted against r. system, silver-rich. 


Since, however, only two electrons may occupy the lowest state, to the energies 
represented by curve I must be added the mean Fermi energy (curve II). The 
sum of these two curves may be represented as curve III; the position of the 
minimum represents the equilibrium lattice spacing, and the energy value of the 
minimum gives the cohesive energy of the solid. 

Calculations of this type have been made for the alkali metals by Wigner and 
Seitz (Wigner and Seitz 1933, 1934, Wigner 1934, Seitz 1935) and for copper and 
silver by Fuchs (1935) who introduced the additional consideration of the ion—ion 
repulsion, which is important for the metals of Group IB of the Periodic Table. 
Agreement between theory and experiment is good for the alkali metals, which 
constitute favourable cases for this treatment, but less good for copper and silver. 
In these cases reasonable values are obtained for the lattice spacing and the 
compressibility, but the calculated binding energy is considerably less than the 
observed value. ‘The Wigner—Seitz method allows calculation of cohesive energies, 
therefore, but, owing to the assumptions involved, is not yet quantitatively reliable, 
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It is not to be expected, therefore, that application of the Wigner—Seitz 
approach to the problem of alloy eaecton would give useful results at present, 
especially in view of the fact that, when a solute atom replaces a solvent atom, the 
potential field is no longer perfectly periodic. The disturbance of the potential 
field by a foreign atom has not been examined in any detail. The only detailed 
calculations relating to alloys were, until recently, those carried out by Jones (1937) 
in connection with the stability and composition of electron compounds; in these 
cases the size relationships between the component metals are favourable, and the 
effect of alloying is considered to be, essentially, the raising of the Fermi energy by 
increasing the number of electrons per atom. | Arafa (1949), however, has recently 
applied the general methods of the Wigner—Seitz theory, making allowance for 
the imperfectly periodic potential in assessing the Fermi energy, to the calculation 
of heats of solution in the copper-silver system; reasonable results have been 
obtained. The orthodox wave-mechanical approach, such as that used by Arafa, 
requires a knowledge of the Hartree ion-core fields of the atoms concerned, and is 
therefore of somewhat limited application. 

A treatment of the problem of deviations from Vegard’s law, a arenes closely 
allied to cohesion, has been given by Pines (1940) on the basis of classical elasticity 
theory. He has determined the change in linear dimensions caused by introducing 
an elastic sphere having the volume of a solute atom, into a hole which has the 
volume of a solvent atom in an elastic medium of finite dimensions. Reasonable 
agreement was obtained between the observed and calculated deviations for a 
number of systems, including the copper-—gold and silver—gold alloys, for which 
the observed deviations are respectively positive and negative. For the 
copper-silver alloy system, however, negative deviations are predicted, in contrast 
to the positive effect observed. Certain assumptions necessary to the treatment 
appear to limit its accuracy. It is necessary, for example, to define the boundary 
of a solute atom in solution; in view of the possibly severe disturbance of charge 
distribution round the solute atom, all traces of the original atomic sizes are lost, 
so that it becomes difficult to define the boundary as the juncture of the matrix 
and the introduced elastic sphere. ‘This replacing sphere, representing a single 
atom, is also considered to be homogeneous, and to have the same elastic constants 
as the bulk material. Thus, the study of the deviations from Vegard’s law on the 
basis of classical elasticity not only involves a number of assumptions, but gives 
results which are not entirely consistent with observation. 

In connection with a theoretical study of the systems copper-silver, 
copper-gold, and silver-gold, with particular reference to the lattice spacing 
relationships, an alternative, semi-empirical approach to the problem of alloy 
cohesion has been sought. ‘The present paper describes the general principles 
involved in the method, and the particular application to the problem of deviations 
from Vegard’s law. Certain implications arise from the use of the method which 
to some extent justify the semi-empirical nature of the approach, as compared 
with orthodox approaches of more limited application. 


§2. GENERAL PRINCIPLES 
In the following sections, the cohesive energy of the metal is defined as the 
sum of the sublimation energy and the ionization energy, and represents the 
total energy per mole of the solid: 


e=A+E; > iota (1) 
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where « is the cohesive energy, A is the sublimation energy and £, the ionization 
energy. R 

The energy of a mixture of components | and 2, in which the concentration 
of metal 2 is C may be written 


eH(l> Chea + Ce ty it eae (2) 
where e¢, and €, are the cohesive energies of the pure components. In the case of 
an alloy of the same composition, the cohesive energy is: 

ég=(1 — Che, + Ce, + CA 4) be) eee (3) 
where A,» represents the increase in energy associated with the replacement of a 
- solvent atom by a solute atom in forming a solid solution, over and above that of 
the mixture of equal composition. ‘The problem therefore becomes that of 
evaluating the term Ajo. 

When a solute atom is transferred from metal 2 to the lattice of metal 1, the 
disturbance in charge distribution caused by the presence of the solute ion will 
probably fall off relatively rapidly, affecting its nearest neighbours appreciably, 
and the surrounding volume to a much smaller degree. This suggests that the 
disturbance may be analysed into two separate effects as follows: (i) a major local 
disturbance, of electronic origin, affecting the nearest neighbours to the introduced 
solute atom, (ii) a minor disturbance, due to longer range electronic effects, in 
the volume lying outside that occupied by the nearest neighbours. 

The conception that the major electronic disturbance due to the solute ion 
extends only to the nearest neighbours leads to the assumption that the solute 
atom and its nearest neighbours may be considered together as a group, forming 
a local ‘ knot’ in the matrix of the solvent. Since this group will, in general, 
have a different volume from that of the same number of solvent atoms, the minor, 
long-range disturbance, will appear as strain energy in the matrix, and may be 
evaluated by the methods of classical elasticity as a function of the size of the 
group. ‘The energy associated with the local electronic disturbance (i.e. the 
energy of the group itself) may be assessed approximately, as a function of.the 
size of the group, by a method to be described. ‘The sum of these two energies 
has a minimum which enables the equilibrium size of the group to be found, 
and hence the quantity A,,, which measures the energy change consequent on 
the introduction of the solute atom, is determinable. 

In the method employed to evaluate Aj,, it is necessary to make the 
assumption that, if atomic polyhedra are described about each of the atoms 
comprising a group (i.e. one solute atom together with its nearest neighbours) 
such that they each enclose an ionic core and one valency electron, these polyhedra 
will be of equal size. ‘This assumption may be regarded as a purely mathematical 
device to be justified by the results which are obtainable. There is, however, 
experimental evidence to support the assumption, as may be appreciated from 
consideration of the observed deviations from Vegard’s law in a system such as 
that formed by the copper—gold alloys. For these alloys a large solute atom 
replaces a small solvent atom, and yet a positive deviation from Vegard’s law is 
observed. If the solute atom were to retain its characteristic size in the solvent 
lattice, Vegard’s law would be obeyed and, in order to obtain a positive deviation, 
we must consider either (i) that the solute atom expands to a size greater than that 
which it has on its own lattice, which is improbable, since on the basis of a simple 
elastic model compression rather than expansion would be expected, or (ii) that 


‘ 
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the solute atom is, in fact, slightly compressed, and that the surrounding twelve 
solvent atoms occupy a slightly larger volume than that characteristic of the bulk 
material to give a positive resultant deviation. 

The second alternative is equivalent to considering that all the atoms of the 
group tend towards the same size, which is not inconsistent with the initial 
assumption. 

It should be noted that, by considering the group of thirteen atoms, the 
difficulty of defining the boundary of the solute atom is avoided. All thirteen 
atoms are assumed to have the same initially unknown size, and this approximation 
is felt to be justified in the present treatment. There is evidence from the work 
of Arafa that there is an accumulation of charge in the neighbourhood of a solute 
atom, a factor which is not explicitly included in the present treatment; this factor 
is not, however, entirely ignored, since the volumes of the polyhedra which 
comprise the group of one solute atom and its nearest neighbours are different 
both from the volume of a polyhedron in the solvent metal and from that of a 
polyhedron in the solute metal. 

The quantity A in equation (3) may thus be assessed, provided the solute 
concentration is small, from a knowledge of the change in the electronic potential 
energy and the additional elastic energy necessary to replace a solvent atom. 
If the concentration is not small, then there is a probability that other solute 
atoms will find themselves included in the group of twelve atoms surrounding 
a given solute atom, and the present treatment would be inapplicable. 


S35) DHE EQUILIBRIUM SIZE OF POLYHEDRA IN A GROUP 

The cohesive energies ¢, and «, are well known, in the neighbourhood of their 
minima, from experimental data. ‘Thus, for instance, Firth (1944) has deduced 
a semi-empirical expression for the variation of the energy of a crystal with 
volume, in which coefficients, characteristic of a given metal, are determined from 
experimental data involving compressibility, atomic volume, sublimation energy, 
and temperature and pressure relationships. ‘The use of these curves for the 
assessment of the energy values involved in alloys appears to be justified, since 
they are only utilized in the neighbourhood of their minima, and likely to lead to 
results at least as accurate as any that could be deduced from purely theoretical 
ground-state curves. 

Thus, according to Firth, the potential energy of the lattice, ¢, is given by the 


expression : bce T, = gNuspe @ 1 NE, ee Ee (4) 


where A(7) and w,, are respectively the sublimation energy per mol of the substance 
at absolute zero, and the dissociation energy of an isolated pair of atoms, when 
the atoms are the equilibrium distance apart; q is a function of the co-ordination 
number. Since it is assumed that each atomic polyhedron in the metal is 
equivalent, with no interaction between polyhedra, it is reasonable to assume that 


NA FIN G1, a es oe ON Rn a iad ns (5) 
is the energy to be associated with each polyhedron as a function of the atomic 


radius r, which is defined by the relation 4773/3 =, the atomic volume. ‘The 
form of u,, according to Firth, 1s: 


mn (lire lL f[rj\® 
U,=Uy, - 1 eet a i Raye (6) 
JU Nit TENET Me NIE 
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where m and n are characteristic of a given metal, and are determined from ~ 


experimental data. The curve of u, against 7 has a minimum at r=7q and m is 
always less than » ; the minimum is therefore not symmetrical. 

The change in Piccitonic potential energy when one solute atom replaces a 
solvent atom may now be assessed, assuming that each polyhedron in the group 
is governed by the relation characteristic of the metal as given by Furth. 

From equation (6), the energy to be associated with an electron within an 
atomic polyhedron is 


ene a0) ate = (‘3)" e (2). ee (7) 


When 7=7, €(79) =A(7%)/N = qu, 
The energy of a group of one solute atom with twelve solvent atoms 
equidistantly surrounding it may then, according to the assumptions discussed 


above, be written e((?) =12e(r)-ee),u i <a ee ee (8) 


where e«, and «, refer respectively to the solvent and solute metals. ‘The excess 
energy w associated with the solid solution is then 


w= {12e,(r) +ea(r)}— {12eq(71) + eo(72)}, wee (9) 
where 7, and r, are the radii of the solvent and solute atoms. 


The group of thirteen atoms may be considered to possess an effective radius R, 
given by the relation: 


Anh. /3.= 13(4a72 13), , Snaee hee Baan (10) 
whereas a group of thirteen solvent atoms would have an effective radius 7, 
given by 4r7,3/3 =13(477,°/3). 

In order to assess the minor disturbance in terms of a strain energy factor, 
the process of solid solution formation may be considered as the introduction 
into a hole in an elastic medium of radius 7p of an elastic sphere of some radius Rp, 
which in equilibrium assumes a radius R,. Following Frenkel (1946) or Mott 
and Nabarro (1940), the strain energy in ie medium is then: 


Snri{ Ri —reRG i ee (ity 


where G is the modulus of rigidity. ‘This strain energy is a positive addition to 
the total energy of the solid solution for both positive and negative values of 
(R,—7 9) and is equal to zero at R,=7p. 

The equilibrium size of the atomic polyhedra within the group may be 
obtained by summation of equations (9) and (11), and the value of w at this value 
of r may be calculated. 

The mean atomic radius of the resulting solid solution may be defined as 

pall=- 130), +13Cr, 21), eee (12) 
where ¢ is the radius of the individual polyhedra within the group of thirteen 
atoms. If the material consisted of a phase mixture of the components, or 
alternatively of a solid solution with an additive relationship between the atomic 
radii of the components, the mean atomic radius would be 

prs(l = Cita Cr hy | eee (13) 
Equations (12) and (13) are both linear functions of C for dilute solution, so that 
the deviation from Vegard’s law is also a linear function of C. This may be 


‘ritten : 
written Ap=p—p,=C7,(13K—K’), 


/ 
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where K=(r—r,)/r, and K’=(r,—7,)/r,. The deviation from Vegard’s law is 
therefore calculable ; the rate of change of Ap with respect to C is compared with 
experiment in the next section. 


§4. COMPARISON WITH EXPERIMENT 


From the preceding section it will be seen that the deviations from Vegard’s 
law in solid solutions may be assessed from a knowledge of the lattice energies 
of the solvent and solute metals by considering the equilibrium size of a group of 
thirteen atoms composed of one solute atom and its twelve nearest neighbours, 
for the face-centred cubic structure. From (9), w may be plotted against 7, 
assuming that the variations of «, and ¢, with 7 are the same as the variations in 
the case of pure metals ; from (11), the strain energy factor may be plotted against r, 
and the minimum of the summation curve determines the equilibrium size of the 
polyhedra in the group. K and K’ in equation (14) are thus evaluated, and the 
deviation from Vegard’s law may be assessed. 

In this section, numerical data are presented for comparison with experiment. 
Table 1 gives the constants of the metals used in the calculations. 


Table 1 
A Ey € Atomic m n G 
(keal/mol.) (keal/mol.) —(keal/mol.) radius (a.) (dynes/cm?). 
Copper 81-2 177-4 258:6 1-4099 4-0 Go aie erect 
Silver 68-0 174-0 242-0 1-5933 4-5 A Besa SMO 
Gold 92-0 212-0 304-0 1-5905 505) 3 Ped o< KO" 


The relevant data for the alloy systems are collected in Table 2. Figures 2 to 7 
show graphically the variation of w and strain energy with r for the respective 
solid solutions; the minima in the summation curve give the radius values in 
column 6 of Table 2. ‘Table 2 also contains values of A,, for completeness. 

The deviations from Vegard’s law which are found experimentally for the 
systems under consideration are shown in Figures 8, 9 and 10. It has already 
been shown that the mean atomic radius for a solid solution is: 


Oe lato lo Gr a ee aa (12) 

where + is the radius of the atom in a group. Putting 
CaCI Z es) Lae ee | ee ne (15) 
then PeH(baI3C)reel3C lariat) lss 9  aaeea (16) 


If, therefore, r>(12r, +7,)/13 the deviation is positive, and if r<(127, +7)/13 
the deviation is negative. The extent of the deviation is given by equation (14). 

The systems under consideration may be discussed in turn: 

(i) Silver in copper. The radius of the silver atom is 1-59334., as compared 
with 1-4099a. for copper. The quantity (127,+7,)/13 is thus 1:-4240., which 
is less than the equilibrium value of the radius of atoms in the group of thirteen 
atoms. ‘The deviation from Vegard’s law is thus positive, as observed. The 
calculated value of dAp /dC is 0-021, as compared with the experimentally observed 
value of 0-020. 

(ii) Copper in silver. In this case the quantity (127,+7,)/13 is 15792 a. so 
that it is again less than the equilibrium value of the atomic radius within a group. 
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Figure 7. Gold-silver alloy system, 


silver-rich. 


The deviation from Vegard’s law is again positive, and the rate of change of the 
deviation with composition may be calculated as 0-076. This is not in such good 
agreement with the experimental quantity (0-042) as in the case of silver in copper, 
but is of the correct order of magnitude. It is of interest to note that the theory 
indicates correctly that the magnitude of the deviation from Vegard’s law is 
greater for silver-rich alloys than for the copper-rich alloys. . 


Values of r are in A.; all other units are kcal/mol. 


Alloy r 
1-590 
Cu | 1-595 
in 2 1-580 
Ag | 1-570 
1-560 
1-420 
Ag | 1-430 
in ~ 1-440 
Cu | 1-450 
1-460 
1-5905 
ee 1-5850 
Ba 15800 
1-5700 
1-430 
Au 1-440 
in ~ 1-450 
Cu 1-460 
1-470 
1-59050 
Ag | 1-59075 
in ~ 1-59085 
Au | 159100 
1-59200 
1-59330 
1-59320 
Au | 1-59310 
Ag, 1159300 
8 | 1-59275 
159250 
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Table 2 
12e,(r) +-€,(r) w 
— 884-7 12°5 
— 885-2 12-0 
— 885-2 12-0 
— $84:°5 Meow 
— 882-4 14:8 
—1021-6 20°8 
—1022°8 19-6 
—1022°6 19:8 
— 1020-9 21-5 
—1018-2 24:2 
—1174-4 10:8 
—1174°5 10-7 
—1174:2 11-0 
—1171-8 13-4 
— 1027-9 38:5 
— 1030-4 36-0 
—1031°5 34-9 
— 1031-2 35°2 
— 1029-3 37:1 
—1171:-717 _0°283 
—1171:-717 0-283 
—1171-716 0-284 
—1171-715 0-285 
—1171-700 0-300 
— 906-269 1°731 
— 906-269 M734 
— 906:269 1-731 
— 906:269 lesa 
— 906:269 1°731 
— 906-267 1733 


1-583 1222 


1-428 20°5 


1°587 10:7 


1:443 Bis 


1:59065 0:3 


159308 17, 


0-0005 


Aj,.=w-+strain energy at /equilib. 
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from Vegard’s law (Van Arkel and Basart 1928). from Vegard’s law (Sachs and Weerts 1930). 
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(iii) Gold in copper and copper in gold. It will be appreciated that from the 4 


curves of (w+ strain energy) plotted against r it is difficult to locate accurately the 


exact position of the equilibrium values of r at the minima, owing to the shallow — 


nature of the trough. For the copper-rich alloys the minimum occurs at 
r =1-435-1-446a., while the value for gold-rich alloys is 1585-15904. The 
corresponding values of (127,+7,)/13 are 1°4238a. and 1:5766 a., which are 
both less than the appropriate values of 7. Deviations are again positive, in 


agreement with experiment. Quantitative agreement is not good, as the theory — 


suggests a rate of change with composition roughly five times that observed. This 
is discussed below. 

(iv) Gold in silver and silver in gold. In this case, it is even more difficult to 
locate the value of r at equilibrium for the atoms within a group, and quantitative 
_ comparisons are not justified. For the silver-rich alloys (127, +7,)/13 =1:5931a., 
which is greater than the value of 7,,,);, in Table 2. Similarly, for the gold-rich 
alloys (127, + 7.)/13 =1-5907a. which is greater than 7,,,;;)- In this case a negative 
deviation from Vegard’s law is expected, and is observed, though the data, owing 
to the shallowness of the minima in Figures 6 and 7, are not critical. 


The theory, therefore, gives the correct sign of the deviation from Vegard’s ~ 


law, and quantitative agreement is good for the copper-silver alloys. 

It is of interest to consider qualitatively the implications of this treatment, 
remembering that the theory postulates that atoms comprising a group are equal 
in size, while any atom is more easily expanded than contracted, owing to the 
forms of the curves of « against r. ‘These curves show that copper and silver are 
more easily expanded and contracted than gold. Thus, when silver is added to 
copper, the silver atom resists contraction, and the equilibrium atomic radii of 
the polyhedra in a group are greater than (127,+7,)/13. When copper is added to 
silver, the solute atom expands easily almost to the size of the silver atom, and 
again a positive deviation is shown. Since an atom expands more easily than 
it will contract, the largest deviations from Vegard’s law are to be expected on the 
side of the equilibrium diagram with the larger atom as solvent. ‘This is 
experimentally true for the cases studied here. ‘The most interesting comparison 
is between the copper—gold and silver-gold systems. Gold is both less easily 
expanded and contracted than either silver or copper. Lattice spacings of dilute 
solid solutions in gold will thus tend to’ approximate to that of pure gold. Ifa 
smaller atom (copper) is added as solute, the contraction will be less than if the 
additive rule were obeyed, and a positive deviation results. A larger atom, 
however, such as silver, will not increase the lattice spacings as much as if the 
additive rule were obeyed, and the deviation will be negative. Since expansion 
of the metal atom is easier than contraction, it would be expected that, with gold 
as solvent, the deviation would be greater when the gold atom is being contracted 
than when it is being expanded. ‘Thus, the positive deviation for copper in gold 
should be greater than the negative deviation for silver in gold, as experimentally 
observed. When gold is the solute, we may again regard it as tending to remain 
constant in size, so that if it is added to silver, of larger lattice spacing, the 
contraction of the lattice spacing of silver is greater than if the additivity rule 
were obeyed, and a negative deviation results. If, however, gold is added to a 
solvent with a smaller atom, such as copper, the lattice spacing increases more 
rapidly than the linear rate, resulting in a positive deviation. The rate of positive 
deviation should again be greater than the negative deviation, as observed for 
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gold in copper and gold in silver. It is also of interest that, as indicated by the 
theory, the smallest deviation in the silver-gold system occurs in the silver-rich 
alloys, where the influence of gold is at a minimum. 

As stated above, the calculated positive deviations for the copper—gold system, 
though correct in sign, are too big by a factor of approximately five. It is possible 
that this discrepancy is due to the operation of the electrochemical factor, which 
may result in the atoms being drawn more closely together than the theory 
suggests, since gold is relatively electronegative compared with copper. 

The above discussion indicates that Vegard’s law is to be regarded as 
inapplicable to solid solutions, since the relative characteristics of the atoms have 
to be taken into account. 


oo Ae PEICALTION LOVAL VOY EOUILIBRDA 
The free energy of a solid solution may be written 
Fe 


| Gt dT + NRT [Cin CYA {Onl Opin 


In considering differences in free energy between phases, the terms involving 
the specific heat may be neglected and (17) simplified to: 


eT 
F.(C,T)=e)+ | Cat + 
( 


FAC, T)Se9+ NRT[CinC+(1—C)ln(1—C)]. -...... (18) 
Since the free energy of a mixture of the pure components is: 
Ppl Cle Gen 9 9 AR, (19) 
it is clear that the solid solution will only be stable relative to this mixture provided 
CAy+ NRT{CinC+(1-—C)In(l-C)i<0. —....... (20) 


The point at which the free energy of the solid solution and the phase mixture 
are equal, i.e. the point at which the two curves cross, is given by 


CA. + NRT{C In C,+(1-—C,)In(1—C,)}=0 ~~ ....... (21) 
and the corresponding composition is 
Comexpy (Ara RI RI aa es (22) 


It may be noted that the smaller is the value of Aj,, the larger will be the value 
of C,, at which the free energy curves for the solid solution and the phase mixture 
cross. In general, therefore, there will be a greater probability of the formation 
of extensive solid solutions the smaller are the values of A, and of A,,. It is of 
interest to consider how a knowledge of the magnitude of the value of A, calculated 
as described above, may be used to indicate the probability of solid solution 
formation as opposed to the formation of a phase mixture. For the solid solutions 
of silver in gold, and of gold in silver, the values of A are small (‘Table 2). This, 
according to the ideas expressed above, indicates that wide solid solutions are 
probable at both ends of the binary diagram, and it is not surprising that complete 
solid solution formation is observed experimentally. It will be appreciated that if, 
for both solid solutions in a binary alloy, the critical composition C, is large, 
there is a distinct possibility that the two free energy curves for the solid solutions 
will join up smoothly as illustrated by the broken line in Figure I1(a). In 
contrast, A,, is large for the solid solutions of copper in silver and silver in copper, 


— wi 
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indicating more’ restricted solid solution formation than in silver—gold alloys, — 
as observed. | 

The case of the copper-gold alloys is of interest. In this case, Aj, for copper 
in gold is less than for copper in silver, while A,, for gold in copper is greater 
than for silver in copper. Experimentally, it is found that complete solid solutions: 
exist. This would suggest that if Aj, calculated in the units employed in this 
paper, is less than approximately eleven, there is a strong tendency to continuous 
solid solution formation. ‘To illustrate this, Figure 11(b) has been constructed 
to show how it might be possible for the continuous solid solution to be formed 
in such a case where one value of A is relatively small, and the other large. This” 
possible criterion for complete solid solution formation will be more fully 
examined in a later contribution to this series, dealing with the equilibrium 
relationships in the alloys of the monovalent metals of Group IA of the Periodic 
Table. 


Free Energy 
Free Energy 


Component Component oun ctl Component 
1 2 1 2 


Figure 11. Diagrammatic representation of free energy curves: (a) Aj, and A., small; 
(6) Ayz small, Az, relatively large. 


The above treatment refers to dilute solutions, in which A,, may be assumed 
constant. In order to gain a fuller understanding of the solubility relationships 
it is desirable to extend the treatment to higher concentrations, when it is very 
probable that A,, will decrease with concentration of solute. The problem of the 
formation of phase boundaries will therefore be discussed in more detail in a 
subsequent publication. 


§6. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

In order to extend the theory of the cohesion of metals to alloy structures, 
a new treatment is suggested, in which the excess energy of the solid solution over 
and above that of a mixture of the pure components is calculated by considering 
that the effects introduced by a solute atom cause a major disturbance extending 
only to its nearest neighbours and a less serious disturbance in the surrounding 
matrix. For a face-centred cubic solid solution, a group of thirteen atoms is thus — 
formed by a solute atom and its twelve nearest neighbours. The size of the atomic 
polyhedra forming this group is different from that of the atomic polyhedra in the 
matrix, and the equilibrium size of the polyhedra within the group may be 
calculated from the known lattice energies of the components, the atomic radii 
of the components, and the strain energy introduced, which is a measure of the 
minor disturbance in the matrix, assuming that the variation with volume of the 
energies of the components in the alloy is the same as in the pure metals. From 
the size of the polyhedra, the deviations from Vegard’s law to be expected in the 
solid solutions formed by copper, silver and gold, taken in pairs, may be evaluated, 
with qualitative agreement with experiment; quantitative agreement is obtained 
for the copper-silver alloys, which provide the most favourable case for treatment. 
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A quantity A is evaluated, which expresses the total energy possessed by the 
alloy over and above that of a mixture of the components. It is shown that this 
value is of considerable importance in the determination of whether or not phase 
boundaries occur in a given alloy system; although the theory is not yet complete 
in this connection a criterion is suggested. ‘The treatment of the problem outlined 
in the paper may indicate the lines to be followed in a more formal treatment for a 
complete discussion of these systems. 
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ABSTRACT. On the basis of the theory developed in the first paper of this series, 
certain phenomena of general theoretical interest may be interpreted. The theory indicates 
that, for cases of mutual solid solubility of the two components of a binary alloy, the wider 
solution should be formed where the smaller ion is dissolving in the solvent with the larger 
ion. This is in agreement with observation. The theory also interprets adequately the 
observation that, in general, the less compressible of a given pair of metals tends, at a given | 
temperature, to dissolve more of the metal with the higher compressibility than the reverse. 

The possible effect on solid solubility relationships of the mutual distortion of the electron 
clouds of the component ions in a binary alloy is also discussed from the point of view of the 
theory, and it is concluded that such distortion effects are insufficient to account for the 
difference between the equilibrium diagrams for the copper—gold and copper-silver alloys. 
It is suggested that mutual distortion of the ions is not an important effect for the alloys 
formed by metals in Group IB of the Periodic Table, taken in pairs. For alloys containing 
small ions bearing a high charge, however, this factor may still be of importance. 


§ 1. 

N Part I of this series (Jaswon, Henry and Raynor 1951), a theory has — 
been outlined which enables the assessment of the cohesive energy of simple 
alloys of the metals of Group IB of the Periodic Table with each other, and 

has been applied in detail to the deviations in dilute solution from Vegard’s law. 
In the present paper certain more general metallurgical implications of the theory 
are discussed. 

In essence, the theoretical treatment is semi-empirical. The major 
disturbance caused by the introduction of a solute atom is considered to be 
limited to a region which includes only its nearest neighbours, so that attention 
is focused on groups of thirteen atoms consisting of the solute atom and its twelve 
nearest neighbours in the face-centred cubic crystal structure. A minor 
disturbance affecting the matrix outside this group is also considered. The 
equilibrium size of the polyhedra within a group will, in general, be different from 
that of the atom of the solvent metal, because of the disturbance of the regular 
periodic field of the latter. ‘This equilibrium size may, however, be calculated 
on the assumption that the variation of binding energy with volume for each 
atom in a group remains the same as for the pure metal components, and that the 
minor disturbance introduced into the surrounding medium may be taken into 
account by considering the strain energy in the matrix around a group. It is — 
thus possible to assess the total energy possessed by the alloy in excess of that 
which would be possessed by a phase mixture of the two components. ‘This 
theory adequately interprets the signs of the observed deviations from Vegard’s 
law in the copper-gold, copper-silver and silver-gold alloys, with quantitative 
agreement between calculated and experimental magnitudes for the particularly 
favourable case of the copper-silver system. 


* Now at the Department of Mathematics, Imperial College, London, 
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ee 
For a composition C, the binding energy of a phase mixture of the pure 
components is clearly 
S588 Nii erst Gein sale ostyy a7 beta ele Wes hiee (1) 


where ¢, and ec, are the binding energies of the solvent and solute respectively ; 
and the corresponding energy for a solid solution may be written 


UI AOA OC GN polamton ery: (2) 
so that CA,, represents the total energy of the solid solution over and above that 
possessed by a corresponding phase mixture. 

The quantity A,, is made up of two separate parts which are, however, 
interdependent. It includes the strain energy considered to approximate to the 
long-range disturbances involved on alloying, and an energy value w which 
interprets the local disturbance of the periodic potential by the introduction 
of the solute and the consequent change in the potential energy of the electron. 
- In practice, the quantity w is found to be the most important of these factors. 
Considering a dilute solution (Csmall), and referring to the group of thirteen atoms 
containing a solute atom at the centre, 


= {1a (r) tel} {12a (r) tear) eee (3) 
where 7, and 7, are the atomic radii of the solvent and solute atoms and 7 is the 
atomic radius of atoms within the group. A method for evaluating the equilibrium 
value of r has been given in Part I; the corresponding value of w is therefore 
calculable. 

As an example, the system copper—gold may be considered. It is found that 
for the gold-rich alloys the equilibrium value of r for the atoms within a group is 
1-587 ., as compared with values of 1:5905 a. and 1:4099 a. for gold and copper 
respectively. For the copper-rich alloys the equilibrium value of r for atoms 
within a group is 1-443. According to this treatment, therefore, the solute atom 
is confined to a volume not greatly different from that associated with an 
undisturbed solvent ion. The volume of the solute ion is therefore altered to a 
greater extent than that of the solvent ion and the relative magnitude of w must be 
determined by the change in volume of the solute ion. 

Experimental curves for the dependence of binding energy upon volume, 
which may be generally expressed as 


where n>m show that for a given amount of either expansion or contraction the 
change in energy is always the greater for contraction. Hence the addition of 
a given quantity of solute with a large ion to a solvent with a small ion causes 
the solid solution to become less stable (free energy increase) than the addition 
of the same quantity of the small ion to the large; in the first case, according to 
the present interpretation, the solute is contracted, while in the second case it is 
expanded. Thus, for the addition of silver to copper the value of w is of the 
order of 20 kcal/mol, whereas for the addition of copper to silver the value of w is 
only approximately 12 kcal/mol. For the same increase in free energy, therefore, 
more copper may be taken into solution than silver. The present theoretical 
treatment would thus indicate that, for cases of mutual solubility of the two 
components of a binary alloy, the wider solid solution should be formed in the 
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case where the smaller ion is dissolving in the solvent with the largerion. Thisis _ 
entirely in accord with the experimental results summarized by Hume-Rothery 
and Raynor (1938), who came to the conclusion that, in general, for a given pair 
of metals of the ‘ full’ type, the solid solution in the metal with the larger ionic 
diameter was the greater at any given temperature. ‘The present theory provides 
a quantitative interpretation of this generalization. 

It should be pointed out that the above considerations imply that the — 
coefficients m and n which determine the curvature of the semi-empirical energy 
curves for the component metals are not greatly different. If, for instance, the 
curvature of the appropriate curve for a small ion was such that the expansion 
of the small ion was more difficult than the contraction of a large ion, the relative 
size effect would not operate. The calculations of Fiirth (1944), however, indicate 
that the values of m and n for various metals do not differ sufficiently widely for 
such a case to be probable. 

The coefficients m and 7 are directly related to the compressibility of the metal 
by the following expression, which is due to Fiirth: 


mn x qV/KA, oe ae (5) 


where V is the atomic volume, K the compressibility, and A the sublimation 
energy determined at room temperature. In general, therefore, the smaller the 
compressibility, the greater is the product of m and n and the more sharply defined 
is the minimum on the curve of energy against volume for a given metal. The 
case of the mutual solubility of two metals A and B of differing compressibilities 
may now be considered; A is assumed to have the higher compressibility. The 
curve of binding energy against the atomic radius has therefore a more shallow 
minimum than would be the case for metal B, and a given degree of either 
expansion or contraction will cause less of an increase in energy. It would be 
expected, therefore, that on dissolving a metal with a relatively high 
compressibility in one with a lower compressibility, the contribution to w will be 
less than in the reverse case. A greater amount of A would thus be required in B 
than of B in A to raise the free energy of the solid solution by a given amount, 
and the widest solid solution would be expected to exist in the metal with the 
lower compressibility. ‘This again is in agreement with experiment. It has 
already been observed (Raynor 1938) that, in general, the less compressible of a 
given pair of metals tends, at a given temperature, to dissolve more of the metal 
with the higher compressibility than the reverse. ‘This is especially true for 
metals of the full type. The application of the ideas of the present theory provides 
an adequate interpretation of the mutual solid solubilities of pairs of metals both 
in terms of the relative atomic sizes and the relative compressibilities. 


§ 3. 

Jaswon, Henry and Raynor (1951) have shown that the application of the present 

theory to the alloys of copper, silver and gold gave an adequate interpretation of the 

existence of a miscibility gap in the silver—copper alloys and of the greater solubility 

of goldin copper than of silverin copper. It was, however, not possible to interpret 

the complete solubility which exists between copper and gold, because in this case 

the quantity Aj, 1s relatively smaller, and the concentrations involved are relatively 
larger, so that the approximation of dilute solution is no longer valid. 

Several attempts have been made to account for the puzzling difference between 

the behaviour of these two alloy systems, in which such metallurgical factors as the 
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atomic size factor, electronegative valency effect, and crystal structure are almost 
identical. Hume-Rothery and Raynor (1938) examined the anomaly in terms of 
the relative polarizing powers and polarizabilities of the copper, silver and gold ions, 
_ and suggested that, when metals are compared on solvents, other things being equal, 
those metals whose ions are the strongest polarizers would take up other metals 
more easily into solution, since the strong polarizing power of the solvent might be 
able to deform the charge distribution of the solute ion and permit it to fit more 
readily into the solvent lattice. ‘The polarizing powers of the ions concerned were 
assessed, from the nature of the bond type in their halide salts, in the order 
Cut>Aut>Ag*, while the polarizabilities are given by Van Vleck (1932) in the 
order Aut>Ag+>Cu*. With copper as solvent, gold is more easily deformed 
than silver, and wider solid solution is expected. With copper as solute, gold is a 
better polarizer than silver, so that the gold-rich solution might be expected to 
bethe wider. Considerations involved in the development of the present theory, 
however, make it doubtful whether this is the real explanation. 

Inthe first place, if polarization in the chemical sense occurs, some of the electron 
cloud of the solute atom may be considered to come partially under the control of 
the surrounding solventions. ‘This leads to a tendency towards the establishment 
of electron-pair bonds, and hence a tendency towards a diminution of the inter-. 
nuclear distances as a result of the deformation process might be expected. In the 
copper—gold system, however, which is a combination of the strongest polarizer 
and the most easily polarized ion among the Group IB metals, and might thus be 
expected to show a negative deviation from Vegard’s law, the observed deviations 
are positive. If the polarization factor is present in these alloys, therefore, 
its effect appears to be outweighed by the factors discussed in the development of 

the present theory, which successfully interprets the observed deviations, Similarly, 
according to the polarization hypothesis, negative deviations would be expected in 
the copper-silver system, instead of the observed positive deviations. In the 
silver-gold system, where the polarization effect would be expected to be least 
effective, and where, consequently, a marked negative deviation from Vegard’s law 
would not be expected, experiment shows that a negative deviation is observed. 
The observed deviations from linearity in the lattice-spacing/composition relation- 
ships for the binary alloys of the Group IB metals thus do not support the polariza- 
tion hypothesis as a major influence in alloy formation. 

The tendency for the less compressible of a pair of metals to dissolve more of 
the metal of higher compressibility than the reverse has already been referred to. 
Since the polarization of an ion is a measure of the capacity of an ion to deform under 
the influence of electrical forces, and since the compressibility of a substance is a 
measure of its capacity to deform under external pressure, some connection 
between these two metallic characteristics might be expected. According to the 
published tables of Kaye and Laby (1948), the compressibilities of copper, silver 
and gold are: gold 0-60 x 10°°, copper 0-74 x 10°, silver 0:92 x 10 °. Goldis thus 
the least compressible of the Group IB metals, and in the metallic state would 
appear to be the least easily polarized, contrary to the observations on ionic crystals. 

In discussing the alloys of copper, silver and gold with each other, therefore, 
the conception of polarization in the chemical sense should be discarded as a 
major influence in their formation. Even in ionic crystals, the cation is considerably 
less deformed than the anion, since the electron cloud is held more rigidly by the 
excess positive charge than the electron cloud about the anion. In the case of the 
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monovalent metals under discussion, which consist only of cations, and in which 


the ionic and atomic radii are comparable, the polarizing forces must be small, 


partly because of the single charge on the ions, and partly because the polarizing 


forces fall off as 7-2, where r is the ionic radius, which is relatively greater in metals 


than in ionic salts. 
On the other hand, for alloys of metals which have small ions bearing a high 


charge, such as aluminium (Al***, 7=0-72.), the concept of polarization is more 
legitimate and should still be considered as one of the metallurgical factors of 
importance in governing the details of the process of alloy formation (Raynor 1938). 


§ 4. 

In the present paper it has been shown that the conceptions of the theory of 
cohesion in the alloys of Group IB metals previously presented lead to 
generalizations which are in accord with experiment, particularly in connection 
with the influence upon the mutual solid solubilities of two metals of their relative 
atomic sizes and compressibilities. The tendency for the solid solution of the 
metal with the smaller ion in the metal with the larger ion to be more extensive 


than the reverse, and the tendency for a metal of low compressibility to— 


dissolve more of the metal of higher compressibility than the reverse, are both 
quite general. It appears probable therefore that the theoretical conceptions 
developed are also capable of wider application than to the alloys of Group IB 
only. ; 

In the development of the theory, no account is taken of any possibility that the 
free energy of the solid solution be lowered except by the entropy of mixing term in 
expression for the free energy. Aj, (equation (2)) is always positive, so that it 
must be a condition of the treatment that the components of the alloy should be 
relatively inert towards each other. No account is taken, therefore, of possible 
strong electrochemical interaction between components, so that the presence of 
such a factor would limit the applicability of the theory. It would be of interest, 
however, to examine the application of the theory to the alloys with each other of 
the metals of Group IA of the Periodic Table, since these alloys form a relatively 
simple class in which disturbing factors are at a minimum. 

The further discussion of the alloys of copper, silver and gold in terms of the 
ideas of the present theory make it appear probable that, in these alloys, polarization 
phenomenaare not of major importance in determining the alloying characteristics. 
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ABSTRACT. ‘The theory developed by Jaswon, Henry and Raynor (1951) in the first 
paper of this series permits an estimate to be made, in dilute solution, of the extra energy 
Aj» associated with the solution of metal 2 in metal 1 to form an alloy. In order to apply 
this theory to problems of solid solution formation, it is necessary to extend it to cover 
cases of relatively concentrated solution, when the variation of A,, with composition must be 
considered. A reasonable extension is discussed in the present paper, making the assumption 
that Aj. varies linearly with composition. It is shown that if Aj, is large, limited solid 
solution formation is to be expected, while if A,, is small, extensive or complete solid solution 
formation is possible. Calculations made for the alloys of the alkali metals, taken in pairs, 
give results in good agreement with experiment, and interpret the fact that solid solution 
formation is restricted in all the possible systems except K—Rb, K—Cs, and Rb-Cs, for 
which extensive solid solutions exist. 

Further extension of the theory to include the liquid state enables the relative magnitudes 
of the liquidus depressions in the systems K-Rb, K-—Cs, Rb-—Cs, Na-K, Na-Rb and 
Na-—Cs to be accounted for, and also interprets the compositions of the eutectic points in the 
systems Na-K, Na—Rb and Na—Cs. ‘The formation of immiscible liquid systems is also 
discussed. 


§1. INTRODUCTION 
N the previous papers of this series (Jaswon, Henry and Raynor 1951, Henry, 
Jaswon and Raynor, 1951) to be referred to as I and II, consideration has been 
given to a method of assessing the total energy possessed by a binary alloy 
over and above that characteristic of a mixture of the two components. The 
theory has been applied to the deviations from Vegard’s law shown in the systems 
copper-gold, silver-gold, and copper-silver, and some general metallurgical 
implications of the method have been discussed. In its simple form, however, 
the theory can be applied only to dilute solid solutions, and, for the purpose of 
using it to interpret solid solubility formation and the forms of metallurgical 
equilibrium diagrams, it is necessary to extend the treatment to cover more 
concentrated solid solutions. It is the purpose of the present paper to examine 
this problem. 
The energy of a mixture of components 1 and 2, in which the concentration 
of metal 2 is C, is: 
Gory CeCe, | ee Pe, (1) 
where e, and «, are the cohesive energies of the pure components. For an alloy 
of the same composition, the cohesive energy 


para gent extra e' #(olh ay a bee Be (2) 


where A,. represents the increase in energy associated with the replacement of 

a solvent atom by a solute atom in forming a solid solution. In I a method for 

evaluating A,, was discussed, and it was shown that this quantity may be regarded 

as made up from the change in the potential energy of the electron, and a change 
N-Z 
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in energy due to a longer range disturbance in the matrix round a solute atom. 
Of these, the change in the potential energy of the electron, w, is the most 
important. 

The method of evaluating w involves the consideration of a: solute atom 
surrounded, in the face-centred cubic structure, by a group of twelve solvent 
atoms. The primary disturbance is considered to be confined locally to this group, 
although a longer range disturbance is also present, and may be approximated by 


assessing the strain energy introduced into the matrix by the variation in volume 


of the twelve solvent atoms and one solute atom from that of thirteen solvent 
atoms. ‘The change in potential energy may thus be written: 
w= {12e(r) + en(r)}—{12e (rs) tealrah weve (3) 
where ¢, and ¢, are respectively the cohesive energies of the components, 7, and r, 
the atomic radii of the components, and 7 the radius of atoms within the group of 
thirteen which contains one solute atom. ‘This treatment assumes that the 
variation of «, and e, with atomic radius is the same in the alloy as it is in the pure 
metals. Further, equation (3) can only be applied in cases where the concentration 
is smaller than a certain limit, below which the probability of finding two solute 
atoms within the group of thirteen atoms considered is negligible. 
The quantity A,, may be regarded as: 


Mears. 1 a (4) 


where S represents the strain energy introduced. A,, will only be independent 
of composition in very dilute solution. 


§2. THE CONDITIONS FOR THE FORMATION 
OF PHASE BOUNDARIES 


The free energy equations for N atoms of a phase mixture and a solid 
solution, both of composition C with respect to the solute 2, may be written as in 
equations (5) and (6). In these equations, the terms involving feu heat have 
been omitted, since we are interested only in a comparison of the two 


Fy =(- Che + Ce, 
F, (C, T) =(e9o+ NRT[CInC+(1—C)In(1-C)]. _....... (6) 
For dilute solution, equation (6) may be rewritten: 
F, (C, T) =(1— Che, + Ceg + CAyy + NRT[C In C+(1—C)In(1—C)]. 


The solid solution is stable relative to the phase mixture only if 
CAy.+ NRT[CInC+(1—C)In(1—C)]<0. 
Initially, at low solute concentrations, the curve of F., against composition lies 
below the corresponding curve of F,,, against composition, because the rate of 
change of [CIn C+ (1—C)In(1—C)] at small values of C tends to —co. At some 
composition C}, however, these curves may cross, and C, is given by the equation: 
CyAy+ NRT[C,InC,+(1-C,)nQl-C,J=0. (9) 


It is of interest to note that, assuming C to be small, the point at which the two 
curves cross 1s: 


C,=exp {—(Aj,.— RT)/RT}, 
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whereas the minimum value of F,. (C, T), again assuming C to be small, lies at : 
C=exp {—(e.—«, + Ay)/RT. Fastest (11) 


The minimum is only acceptable (i.e. at a concentration between C =0 and C=1) 
provided (€g—€,+Ajo)/RT>0. The values of both C, and C in the above 
equations depend upon the magnitude of A,,, and it is clear that the minimum 
value of F..(C, T) may occur at lower or at higher concentrations than C, 
according to conditions. If «,<e,, then (e,—«€,; + Ajo) <Ayp, neglecting RT since, 
for C to be small, the exponents in equations (10) and (11) must be large in 
comparison with RT. Thus C>C, and the minimum occurs after the curves 
have crossed. If, on the other hand, ¢,>e,, the minimum occurs before the 
curves have crossed. This is illustrated in Figure 1. 
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Figure 1. Diagrammatic free energy curves for solid solutions and a mixture of the pure components. 
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Figure 2. Diagrammatic free energy curves; Figure 3. Approximation to f(C)={(1—C)/C} 
A small, C, large. In (1—C). Circles denote values of 
this expression; the straight line is 


f(C)=—(1—0°6C). 


The limits of the solid solubilities of the components in each other are defined 
by the points of contact of the common tangent to the curves of F’,, shown in 
Figure 1. It is clear that, the higher the value of C, at which the curves cross, 
the higher will tend to be the solute concentration at the point of contact of the 
common tangent, as indicated in Figure 2. Thus (equation (10)) the solid 
solubility must tend to rise as A, decreases, so that restricted solid solutions will 
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correspond to a higher value of A,, and more extensive solid solutions to a low 
value of Ajo. 

In evaluating Aj, however, and in deriving the solutions (10) and (11) it has — 
been assumed that C is small, and that A,, is independent of composition (I). 
If A,, becomes itself small, then equations (10) and (11) are no longer accurate, 
and at the solubility limit it can no longer be assumed that A,, has the same 
value as in dilute solution. 

It is necessary, therefore, to attempt to find a means of assessing the value 
of the concentration at which the curves against composition of F,,, and F,, cross, 
without necessarily assuming C small. 


§3. EXTENSION -TO HIGHER CONCENTRATIONS 

The quantity A,, is a measure of the positive energy associated with the 
introduction of one atom of solute 2 into a volume of solvent 1 which is 
sufficiently large to prevent the groups of thirteen atoms containing each solute 
atom from overlapping. It is therefore constant at low concentrations of solute 
only. At higher concentrations of solute A,, will decrease, since the foreign 
atom is being introduced into an environment which becomes progressively — 
more like that in the solute metal itself. A,, must be recognized as a function of C, 
so that the limiting concentration at which the free energy curves for the solid 
solution and the corresponding phase mixture of the same composition cross is 
given by the condition: 


CA,,.(C)+ K[ClnC+(1—CNn(1-—C)]=0. ~—........ (12) 
In order to solve this equation, assumptions are necessary with regard to the 


variation of A,, with C, and the expression (1—C)In(1—C) must be 
approximated. 


‘Rewriting (12), K| inc LE 


rane o)| — ctGl> te aaa (13) 
Table 1 and Figure 3 show that a reasonable approximation for 

AO)={1— C)/C} In (1 -C) 
is given by f(C) = —(1—0-6C). 


Table 1 
eG eG 
C ar In (1—C) In(i—C) —(1—0:-6C) 
0-1 9-0 —0:104 —():94 —(0:94 
0:2 4-0 —(Q-223 —0:89 —0-88 
0-3 2°33 —0:358 — 0-84 —0-82 
0-4 1-50 —0:505 —0-76 —0:76 
0:5 1-00 —():694 —0:69 —0:70 


For the variation of A,, with C it is assumed that: 

Ai(C)sa-bCre 5) Sup Sie eee (14) 
where a is the value of A,,(C) as C tends to zero and 6 is a constant. The 
equation (13) then simplifies to: 

K[InC—(1-0-6C))=—=(a—bC) (15) 
or C=exp{—(a—bC-—K+0-6KC)/K}, sa... (16) 


where K=NkRT. ‘This value of C gives the point of intersection of the two free 
energy curves, 
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‘The appropriate value of the constant 6 may be assessed, for the purposes of 
calculation, by finding the value of Ay; where the alloy consists of equal numbers 
of atoms of the two components. It has already been stated that the quantity w 
is the most important in deciding the magnitude of Aj», the strain energy factor 
being a second order quantity. We may thus write: 


Nipe Wag eee (17) 
and Was rrilt) + €al7)3 = {e(7s) 1 ea%a)}> ty waa (18) 
where r=3(r,+7,). 6 is therefore calculable to a first approximation. It is 
convenient to write Wo5={E,(r)+E(r)}—{A,t+Agt sae (19) 


where £, and £, are the binding energies for the pure components, expressed as a 
function of 7, and A, and A, are the respective heats of sublimation 
(<:(7) =£,(7) + Ey,; (71) =Ai + £,,- 

By the application of these methods, it is possible to estimate the composition 
at which the free energy curves for the solid solution and the phase mixture 
cross. If this occurs at a small value of C, conditions may be represented as in 
Figure 1, and the common tangent to the two curves indicates limited solid 
solubility. If, however, the compositions of the intersections, when evaluated 
from both ends of a binary system, are greater than 0-5, then extensive solid 
solutions are possible, as in Figure 4. In this case the free energy curves 
Fi (C, T) and F., (C, T) may join up smoothly to give continuous solid solution 
formation (as indicated by the broken line in Figure 4), although it is difficult to 
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Figure 4. Diagrammatic free energy curves; C,>0°5. 


predict this in any given case from the present treatment. It is, however, clear 
that the greater the value of C at which intersection occurs, the more extensive 
is the solid solution formation to be expected. If C>0-5 then continuous or at 
least very extensive solid solution formation is expected. In the next sections, 
the treatment outlined above is applied to the alloys of the metals in Group IA 
of the Periodic Table, and the results are compared with experiment. 


§4. APPLICATION TO GROUP IA METALS 


For the application of the theory outlined above to the alloys of the metals of 
Group IA of the Periodic Table, it is necessary to know the cohesive energies, 
the heats of sublimation, the atomic radii, and the variation of £, and E, with 
atomic radius. The variation of the binding energies FE, and F, with r is 


considered to be given by the Firth expression : 


nm es ob aN : an 
E,(r) =A,(14) an = (2) sce (2) } Pel gm AON. oS event (20) 
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Values of the atomic constants, and of m and n according to Fiirth, are given in 
Table 2. 


Table 2 
Metal m n Ayg°o, Ex e=A+ Ey 7(A.) 
(keal.) (keal.) (keal.) 
Li 155 6 39-0 123-8 162°8 1°72 
Na Z 6 25-9 118-0 143-9 2710 
K 2 6 19-8 99-7 19S 2°61 
Rb 2 6 18-9 95*+9 114-8 2-31 
Cs 2 6 18-8 89-4 108-2 3-04 


According to equation (16), the composition of the intersection of the curves of 


F., and F,,, against composition is given by 

C=exp{—(a—bC—K+0-6KC)/RT},  —s... sss (16) 
where A (C)=a-bC ah, 0G” SS Se Sane (14) 
and K=WNkT. 


(i) The Calculation of A°,» 
| As explained above, the important factor in determining the value of A®,, 

is the quantity w°,, and in this section A®,, is taken as approximately equal to 
wy», which must be calculated for a very dilute solution. When a very small 
amount of solute 2 is dissolved in solvent 1, which has the body-centred cubic 
structure, the application of the theory outlined in the first paper of this series 
indicates that the change in energy w®,, is given by 

Wo ={8E,(r) + E(r)}—{8A,+Agh. ev eae (21) 
As shown in I and II, the solute atom tends to occupy a volume very similar to 
that of the solvent atoms, so that, for very dilute solution, we may without much 
loss of accuracy write: 

Ws = {8E4(71) + Bo(ry)}—{8Ay+Ag}. se eee (22) 
‘he value of £,(7,) is calculated from the expression : 


Bardeen {3 (B+ 3(2)'}- 


he values of w°,, and w®,, for the ten binary systems formed by taking the alkali 
metals in pairs are tabulated in ‘Table 3. Also tabulated are the corresponding 
values for each system of wy.5, derived from equation (19). 


‘Table 3 
System Size factor a De Wo.5= 
1 2 nenes Epa < 100 (8SE\(r)+£,(r)} (8E.(7)+£,7~)} (£i7)+£2(7)} 
ry Abd) AGA Aue See 

(k cal.) (%) (keal.) (keal.) (kcal.) 
Li-Na 18-9 18-1 11-0 4:3 335 
Na-K 24:4 19-6 11-0 4:3 3:1 
K-Rb 4-7 ee, 0-7 0:5 0:3 
Rb-Cs 6°6 7:6 1-0 0:5 0:3 
Li-K 43°3 34:0 73:3 11:9 12°5 
Na-Rb 29:1 25-0 21:1 6:4 5-2 
K-Cs 11:3 14-1 3:9 1:8 1:4 
Li-Rb 48-0 39-0 123°2 14-9 14:3 
Na-Cs 35:7 31:0 46-2 8°3 9-1 
Li-Cs 54°6 43-0 218°8 18-0 22:8 


- 
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(ii) The Calculation of the Constant b 
As shown above, 


MislG) At bC) ae cll “OR Ghd as (14) 


‘so that d is simply 2(w*,, — w,,.;) for the given case of solute 2 dissolved in solvent 1. 


(iii) The Calculation of the Critical Composition C 


The critical composition at which the free energy curves for the solid solution 
and the phase mixture cross may conveniently be derived graphically, As 
examples, Figure 5 and 6 give the constructions for the systems K—Cs and K—Rb 


it 


0-30 ; 
- 0-20 
‘Yq, = exp[-(2:0-073C)] 


0-10 + taco oy i 1, Joy= exp[-(010+0-04(') 
GaeSiUM=HICHIN Mele.) sey amie Mylene eet Rubidium-rich 


| es a =| ; 
0) 010 020 0:30 0-40 ae Vin exp[-(0:16 -0:66C)] 
C Potassium-rich 
0:80 
0-006 s 0:60 
=i 
0-004 0:40 


Jia @xpl-(55-77C)] 


‘, 
0-002 ; ; 20 
Potassium-rich om 
eee le | i! 
0 0-002 0-004 0-006 0-008 0 
(bs 
Figure 5. Construction for system K-Cs. Figure 6. Construction for system K-—Rb., 


respectively. For the former system, ‘lable 3 shows that a=3-9 (K-rich) and 
1-8 (Cs-rich), while wy., is 1-4. ‘The values of b are therefore 5-0 (K-rich) and 
0-8 (Cs-rich), and, for a temperature of 300°k., the equations for C become 
C=es77 (solution of Cs in K), and C=e@*°78® (solution of K in Cs). 
In Figure 5, graphs are shown of the functions 

y=C and y=exp[—(a—bC—K+0-6KC)/K]; 


the points of intersection give the critical values of C. For this system, it is seen 
that although at the K-rich end the critical value of C is small (0-0043), that at the 
Cs-rich end is relatively large. Solid solution formation would thus be expected ; 
in actual fact, the system contains uninterrupted solid solutions. 

Figure 6 for the K-Rb system shows that the curves do not intersect at alloy 
concentrations below 0-5, so that in this case, uninterrupted solid solution 
formation would definitely be expected, as observed. In the case of the system 
Na-K, the intersections occur at very small concentrations. In this case no 
solubility would be expected, again as observed. 'T’able 4 summarizes the critical 
concentration values for the ten systems under consideration. 
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Table 4 

System Critical Concentration —_ Critical Concentration Type 
| 2 (Soln. of 2 in 1) (Soln. of 1 in 2) 
Li-Na small small Ill 
Na-K small small Ill 
K-Rb >0°5 >0°5 I 
Rb-Cs >0:5 >0°5 I 
Li-K very small small Bey 
Na-Rb very small small III 
K-Cs A380? 0-15 II 
Li-Rb very small very small Ill 
Na-Cs very small very small Ill 
Li-Cs very small very small Ill 


small=2-0 x 10-8 to 1:0 x 10-9; very small=<1-0 x 10-1°. 


§5. COMPARISON WITH EXPERIMENT 


The equilibrium diagrams for the systems under consideration are summarized 
in Figure 7, and it is of interest to consider these in the light of the values contained 
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Figure 7. Equilibrium diagrams for the alloys formed by Group IA metals taken two together. 


in Table 4. It will be seen that the data in the Table tend to fall into three definite 
groups, as indicated in the Table. In group I (K—Rb and Rb-Cs) the critical 
concentrations, at which the free-energy/composition curves for the solid 
solutions and the mixture of pure components cross, exceed 0-5 for both ends 
of the binary system. Under these conditions, very wide solid solutions or more 
probably a continuous series of solid solutions would be expected, as discussed 
above. In agreement with this, potassium and rubidium are completely miscible 
in the solid state, and rubidium and caesium are similarly completely miscible. 
The third group, by contrast, contains systems in which the critical concentrations 
at which the relevant free energy curves cross are extremely small, and range from 
calculated values of 2-0 x 10-? to less than 1:0 x 10-19, In these cases, no solid 
solution formation would be expected; the equilibrium diagrams are consistent 
with this explanation, and in no cases are extensive solid solutions found. In 
four of these cases (Li-Na, Li-K, Li-Rb and Li-Cs) immiscible liquids are also 
formed. Group II forms an intermediate group between the extremes already 


4 
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discussed. For the system K-Cs, it will be noted from Table 4 that the critical 
concentration for solution of potassium in caesium is appreciable (15 atomic per 
cent), so that wide solid solution formation would be expected. For the solution 
of caesium in potassium, however, the critical concentration is somewhat small, 
according to the theory developed in the previous sections of this paper. ‘The 
equilibrium diagram of this system shows that a continuous series of solid 
solutions is formed, but it is of considerable interest to note that, whereas in the 
K-Rb and Rb-Cs systems, the liquidus and solidus curves coincide at a very 
Shallow minimum, the corresponding minimum in the K-—Cs system is 
pronounced. ‘This may be interpreted as a tendency towards the splitting up 
of the solid solution into two phases. The system is therefore of a different 
type from the K-Rb and Rb-Cs systems, as would be expected from Table 4; 
the data in this Table, however, would not lead to the expectation of the complete 
miscibility observed in practice. 

Comparison with experiment therefore confirms the general principle that 
in cases where the critical concentrations, at which the free-energy curves for the 
solid solutions and the phase mixture of pure components cross, are large, wide or 
continuous solid solution formation may be expected. For such cases 
A°, (= .°) and A°,,(=w®,,) are small, as previously discussed. Where the 
values of A are large, the corresponding critical concentrations are very small, 
leading to extremely limited solid solution formation such that the state of the 
system corresponds with a mixture of the almost pure components. 


§6. FURTHER CONSIDERATIONS ON THE FORMS 
OF THE EQUILIBRIUM DIAGRAMS 

As noted in the last section, certain of the alloys in which extensive solid 
solution formation is impossible show also immiscibility in the liquid state, 
while the system K-—Cs shows a marked minimum in its liquidus and solidus 
curves in contrast to the systems K—-Rb and Rb-Cs. This behaviour, and other 
features of the equilibrium diagrams, may be qualitatively understood in terms of 
the theory presented. 


(i) Cases where A(C) is small enough to allow complete sold solution formation. 
We may consider free-energy composition curves F\,(C, T) for the liquid solution, 
and F..(C, T) for the solid solution. As the temperature increases the free energy 
of both the liquid and the solid solution becomes lower, but owing to the relatively 
greater heat capacity of the liquid, the curves will approach one another, until 
at some temperature 7”, 


Fgh GSTS re HCI) see ss (23) 


in which the values of the variables C’ and 7” correspond with the composition 
and temperature at which melting first occurs. At the given temperature 7”, 


this equality is only true for the composition C’. 
As discussed above, the major factor in determining whether, in the solid 


state, an alloy system exists as a phase mixture or a solid solution is the value of 
A(C) (=w(C)). It is therefore reasonable to suggest that this value will also 
determine the liquidus-solidus relationships. For the solid solution, 


FG, T) (12 C)<, + Ce, + CAy(C)+ K(C,T) 
SNE T Cine ee) in ieeC)|, 3s. (24) 
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while for the liquid mixture we may write 
Fy, (C, T) =(1 — C)ey + Ceg + CO,,(C) + K'(C, T) + L,(C)T/Tn 
+NRT[CInC+(1-—C)In(i—C)],, twa we a (25) 


where K and K’ are functions of both temperature and composition. In 
equation (25), 0,.(C) is the positive energy associated with the solution of N atoms 
of metal 2 in metal 1 in the liquid state, and is a function of composition. L, is 
the latent heat of fusion, 7, is the melting point, so that L,/7,, is the entropy of 
fusion, and is also a function of composition. The term L,/T7,, is small, since 
for the metals considered here, L, is of the order of only 500 cal/mol; to a first 
approximation it may be neglected. It is also assumed that the heat capacities 
of the liquid and solid solutions do not vary appreciably with concentration, 
and hence that their difference remains approximately constant. 

In the solid state, the term Aj,(C) is associated, as previously discussed, 
with the tendency of the solute atom to assume an effective size not far from that 
of the solvent atoms. In the liquid state the tendency to force a solute atom to 
conform to the size of its solvent atom neighbours will be much less than in a 
solid, since the atoms are much more loosely associated. It may be expected, 
therefore, that 

6,(C)\aag( OC) 8) 32" aa Re ee (26) 
For small values of A,.(C), we may take 6,.(C) as a second order quantity which 
may be neglected to a first approximation. If this is done, the term CA,,(C, T) 
in equation (24) determines the differences in curvature between F,, (C, T) 
and Ff, (C, T), and hence the liquidus-solidus relationships. 

When A,,(C) and A,,(C) are small, the form of F.,(C, T) at a given temperature 
will be governed mainly by the entropy of mixing term, and the curve for the 
liquid will be similar (Figure 8, full lines). When the A(C) values are less small, 


<— Energy decreases 


Figure 8. Diagrammatic free energy curves for solid and liquid solutions; full lines, A small; 
broken lines, A increasing. 


the curve of F..(C, 7) will be modified by a positive addition CA(C), with A(C) 
decreasing as C rises, and will be as shown by the broken line. As the temperature 
is increased the two curves approach, and touch at the temperature at which 
melting first occurs. Further increase of temperature causes the appearance of 
(solid + liquid) equilibria, represented by common tangents to the two curves. 
If the two curves are of similar curvature (full lines in Figure 8), then the 
transition from completely solid alloys to completely liquid alloys will occupy 
only a small temperature range, and the liquidus depression will be small. If, on 
the other hand, the curvatures differ appreciably (broken lines in Figure 8) then 
the temperature range occupied by the transition from the solid to the liquid 
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State is increased; the liquidus depression is therefore greater than for a small 
value of A(C). As shown in Table 5 these considerations are in agreement with 
experiment. Where the A(C) values are small, the depression of the liquidus 
is relatively small, but for the system K-Cs, with larger A(C) values, the 
depression is twice as much as for the system Rb-Cs. 


‘Table 5 
System i M2 Th 
K-Rb Rb-Cs K-Cs 
Wr 0-7 1-0 3-9 
Wo, 0-5 0-5 1-8 
Wors 0:3 0-3 1-4 
Maximum depression of liquidus ® (°c.) 35 40 80 
Position of minimum ? 0:75 0:40 0:50 
Liquidus-solidus separation small small large 


® Measured vertically from (1—C) T),(1) + CTy,(2) where C is the concentration of meta! 
2 at the minimum and 7),(1) and 7;(2) are the melting points of the pure components. 
> Measured from the side of the diagram corresponding to metal 1. 


At any given temperature in the range in which solid and liquid are in 
equilibrium, the limits of the two-phase regions are defined by the points of 
contact of the common tangents to the appropriate free-energy curves (Figure 9). 
It is easy to see that the more similar are the curvatures of these curves 
-(A(C) small), the narrower will the two-phase regions be, whereas a more marked 
difference in curvature (A(C) less small) leads to a broadening of these regions. 
This is agreement with the equilibrium diagrams, in which the liquidus—solidus 
separation is greater for the system K—Cs than for the systems K—Rb and Rb-Cs. 


Figure 9. Dependence of width of (solid+-liquid) field on relative curvature of free energy curves. 


_ (ii) Cases where A(C) is too large to allow solid solution formation. Where 
A(C) is too large to allow solid solution formation, the liquid comes into 
equilibrium with a mixture of phases. For the Na-Rb alloys, the free-energy 
curves may be regarded as disposed as in Figure 10, and on approach, the curve 
F,,(C, T) will make contact with the straight line F,,(C, 7). For the Na-K and 
Na-Cs systems, where intermetallic compounds Na,K and Na,Cs are formed, 
the corresponding diagram is as shown in Figure 11. Since these compounds 


0 bs I 
Figure 10. Diagrammatic free energy Figure 11. Diagrammatic free energy 
curves for solid and _ liquid curves for solid and __ liquid 
solutions; A large. solutions in the presence of a 


compound (e.g. Na,K and Na,Cs). 


tat 
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are ‘size-factor’ compounds of low heat of formation, it is likely that the point _ 


of intersection at the composition of the compound lies only slightly below the 


dotted line. For both types of diagram, alteration of temperature from that | 


corresponding to contact of the curves leads to solid—liquid equilibria, and it is 
apparent that the temperature interval over which the transition from completely 
solid to completely liquid alloys occurs will be larger than that for the alloys 
considered above, which form continuous solid solutions. ‘The very pronounced 
depression of freezing point in the systems Na-K, Na-Rb, and Na-Cs is thus 
accounted for. The position of the minimum on the liquidus (the eutectic point) 
is also accounted for by the following considerations. Where A(C) is relatively 
large, 0(C) must also be taken as of significance. The curve /\,(C, T) will be 
relatively lower on the side of the diagram corresponding with the smaller A(C) 
value, and hence the smaller 0(C) value. Contact will thus first occur on this side, 
determining the beginning of melting. ‘The eutectic in the systems Na-K, 
Na-Rb and Na-—Cs would thus be expected to lie on the side of the diagram 
remote from sodium (see Table 3). This is in agreement with experiment. It 
should be noted that, as discussed previously, the small values of A(C) (and hence 
of @(C)) occur when a smaller atom is dissolved in a solvent with a larger atom, 
because it is easier to expand an atom than to cause it to contract (II). 

From Table 3, it may be noted that the systems Li-K, Li-Rb, and Li-Cs, 
which form immiscible liquids, have by far the highest values of A(C)( ~ w°(C)); 
the system Li-Na has values identical with those for the system Na-K. For the 
three first-mentioned systems, 6(C) must also be regarded as large. In these 
cases conditions in the liquid state are similar to those discussed in relation to 
the solid state in the earlier sections of this paper. Considering the relationship 
between the free-energy curves for an immiscible mixture of the pure liquids and 
for a liquid solution, the relevant diagram would resemble Figure 1, and the 
preferred condition would be that of immiscibility. ‘This interpretation, however, 
does not hold for the Li-Na system, and must therefore be considered as 
incomplete. 
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Low Temperatures 
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ABSTRACT. ‘The thermal and electrical conductivities of an alloy of 80°% Cu and 
20% Ni with average crystal grain size 0-011 mm. have been measured at liquid hydrogen 
and liquid helium temperatures. A comparison of the results with Makinson’s theory 
suggests that the thermal conductivity between 2° k. and 20° K. is the sum of a temperature 
proportional term due to electron transport with impurity scattering and a T? proportional 
term due to lattice wave transport with electron scattering, both terms being of the same 
order of magnitude. 


§1. INTRODUCTION 

HE experiments of Lees (1908) and Bremmer and de Haas (1932, 1936) 

were the first to reveal that when certain metallic alloys are cooled below 

room temperature, the thermal conductivity decreases slowly down to 
liquid nitrogen temperatures and then more rapidly as liquid hydrogen and 
liquid helium temperatures are approached. More recent measurements by 
Karweil and Schafer (1939), Allen and Mendoza (1948) and Wilkinson and 
Wilks (1949) have indicated that a drop in thermal conductivity at low temperatures 
is a characteristic property of a fairly wide range of alloys. An explanation of 
this general effect is contained in Makinson’s (1938) theoretical paper on heat 
transfer in metals and alloys, but the experimental data so far available are 
inadequate for a satisfactory test of the detailed predictions of the theory. In 
view of the need for more accurate, wide temperature range data on alloys of 
precisely known internal structure, and also in order to determine an important 
correction factor involved in some experiments on heat transfer in pure metals, 
described elsewhere (Hulm 1950) the author has recently measured the thermal 
and electrical conductivities of an alloy of 80°%, by weight copper and 20% nickel 
at liquid hydrogen and liquid helium temperatures. In the present paper, the 
results are compared with existing low temperature data for other similar alloys, 
and are discussed in the light of Makinson’s theory and available knowledge on 
the internal structure of the alloy. Since alloys of this type are used extensively 
in the construction of cryogenic apparatus, a knowledge of factors influencing 
the thermal conductivity is worth while from the standpoint of experimental 
techniques as well as from the point of view of solid state theory. 


§2. EXPERIMENTAL DETAILS 

Since a detailed account of the experimental arrangement has been given 
elsewhere (Hulm 1950), only the main features of the method need be mentioned 
here. The determination of thermal conductivity was carried out by passing 
a known heat current along a uniform, thick-walled tube of copper—nickel alloy, 
and measuring the temperature difference between two points on the tube with 
a pair of helium gas thermometers. ‘The gas thermometers were connected 
differentially, the pressure difference between them being measured on a butyl 
phthalate oil manometer read with a travelling microscope. With this 

* Now at the Institute for the Study of Metals, The University of Chicago, 
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arrangement temperature differences less than 0:02°k. could be measured with 
an accuracy within about 1° for specimen temperatures of a few degrees Kelvin, 


thus allowing a greater sensitivity and accuracy of measurement than in previous. 


experiments on alloys. 


The specimen was a tube of 5mm. external and 3mm. internal diameter | 


selected at random from a long length of tubing supplied by Messrs. Johnson, 
Matthey Ltd., and fixed in position in the apparatus with lead solder. On 
completion of the conductivity measurements, a number. of longitudinal and 
transverse cuts were made through the tube and the average crystal grain size 
was determined by electrolytically polishing, etching and examining under a 
microscope the surfaces thus exposed. A count of several hundred grains in 
both radial and axial directions gave practically the same average grain length 
of 0-011 mm. in each direction, so that in respect of grain size the specimen may 
be regarded as substantially isotropic. 


§3.: RESULTS 
Experimental values of the thermal conductivity K of CuggNigg at various 


temperatures in the liquid hydrogen and liquid helium ranges are set out in the 


Table and have been used to construct curve A of Figure 1 (where some of the 
liquid helium points are omitted to avoid crowding). A striking feature is the 
rapid drop in K with decreasing temperature, curve A having the same general 
shape as most of the remaining curves in Figure 1, which represent typical data 
obtained by previous workers for other similar alloys. 


K K K 
ENC ie) watt cm! deg™! T(CkK.). watt cm=! deg T(°K.) watt cmy! dega 
x10= =< 105" 10-5 
21-9 27 4:05 7-84 3-02 5-49 
16-3 EY) 3°88 725 2°86 4°85 
4-45 9-08 3-60 6°77 2°40 SZ 
4-23 8-41 3:38 5-90 1:89 2°81 


0-15 za | 


A (watts cmr'deg-') 


TK) 


Figure 1. Thermal conductivity (full lines) and Ly7/p) (dotted lines) for various alloys 
at low temperatures. ‘ 
; CugoNizo, present work. D. CuygNiy3Z24:, Karweil and Schafer (1939). 
CuzoNizo, Wilkinson and Wilks (1949). E. NigoCrj;FeigMo,, Karweil and Schafer (1939). 
G CuaggNizoZngoPba, Allen and Mendoza (1948), 
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The specific electrical resistance p of CuggNigg changed by only a small 
amount from room temperature down to liquid hydrogen temperatures, as shown 
by the values: 289°K., 2:59x10-ohmecm.; 79°xK., 2:39x10-ohmem.; 
my-4°K., 2-33 x 10-ohmcm. 

It was therefore concluded that the residual resistance p) at the absolute zero 
lay within about 1°% of 2:33 x 10-5>ohmcm. 


$45 DISCUSSION 

Although Koenigsberger (1907) pointed out as long ago as 1907 that the heat 
current in the interior of a metal subjected to a temperature gradient probably 
consists of the sum of separate currents carried by the conduction electrons and 
the lattice waves respectively, our knowledge of the relative importance of these 
two conduction processes as a function of such parameters as temperature, 
crystal grain size and impurity content or alloy composition remained for many 
years chiefly a matter of theoretical conjecture supported by comparatively little 
reliable experimental evidence, especially at low temperatures. Recent 
experiments (Hulm 1950) have indicated, however, that for metals with impurity 
contents less than about 0:1% the electronic thermal conductivity K, at 
temperatures of a few degrees Kelvin is so large that the lattice thermal 
conductivity K, may be neglected in comparison with it. On the other hand, 
an increase of impurity content above 0:1°% reduces K, to such an extent that the 
lattice waves contribute an appreciable part of the total heat current,-and for 
specimens where the amount of impurity is comparable with that of the chief 
constituent, K, may be expected to be of the same order of magnitude as or even 
greater than K,. ‘To meet this situation in the CugyNigg specimen, it is convenient 
to use a method proposed by Gruneisen and Reddemann (1934) and Makinson 
(1938) to determine K, from the electrical resistance of the specimen, thus 
allowing K, to be studied separately. 

At temperatures less than one-tenth of the Debye temperature ©, Makinson’s 
theoretical expression for the electronic thermal resistance of a metal may be 
written to a good approximation in the form: 

US ee Toro, ee ee ee rae (1) 
where the two contributions arise, in order, from scattering of electrons by the 
vibrating ionic lattice and by impurity atoms. « is a constant for a given metal 
and f denotes p,/L,), where py is the residual electrical resistance and Ly is the 
Lorenz constant 4(zk/e)?. Although « may be derived theoretically, it is perhaps 
more realistic to take the experimental value 2:3 x 10-° watt"'cm. deg * obtained 
by Gruneisen and Goens (1927) for copper. From the experimental value of py 
for CugyNiz9 we find that «7? is about 0:02% of B/T at 20°K., which indicates 
that the ionic lattice scattering term is negligible in the range of the present 
experiments. It is reasonable, therefore, to write the total thermal conductivity 


Of CugyNigg as: RRR Rien mite Sw tenstiny, ©. fe (2) 


which may be used in conjunction with the data given in the ‘Table to derive IS. 
at various temperatures. ‘This procedure is only possible becaue LoT|po is always 
less than K for CuggNig9, a condition which according to Figure 1 is also satisfied 
for the specimens of Karweil and Schifer, but not for the German silver specimen 
of Allen and Mendoza (curve C). Since for the latter specimen the dotted line 


LoT/po lies above the total conductivity curve over most of the measuring range, 
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and in addition K seems to rise much more rapidly with increasing. temperature 
than for any other alloy specimen, including Karweil and Schafer’s specimen of 
almost identical composition (curve D), some doubts are raised concerning the 
validity of curve C. 

The values of K, for CugoNigo are plotted against temperature on logarithmic 
scales in Figure 2, where the fairly convincing straight line behaviour leads to the 


empirical law: K,=2:2x10-*T?°wattem-tdeg. sae (3) 


This result may be interpreted with the aid of Makinson’s (1938) theory of 
lattice conduction, in which the following lattice wave scattering processes are 
considered: (i) scattering by electrons, (ii) scattering by crystal boundaries, 
(iii) scattering by impurity atoms and small-scale lattice defects, (iv) mutual 
scattering of the waves due to anharmonic terms in the equation of motion. 
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Figure 2. ‘Temperature variation of the lattice conductivity Kg of CugoNizo (log. scales). 


In contributing to the total lattice conductivity these various processes tend 
to act as thermal resistances in series, so that the highest individual resistance or 
the lowest individual conductivity is predominant. Since theory indicates that 
the temperature coefficient of each individual conductivity is positive for the 
first two processes and negative for the last two processes, the total lattice 
conductivity-temperature curve passes through a maximum, below which 
electron and crystal boundary scattering are dominant and above which impurity 
scattering and mutual scattering are dominant. Equation (3) suggests that the 
maximum in K, for CuggNigo lies at a temperature above the range of the present 
measurements, a view which is further supported by theoretical estimates of the 
individual lattice conductivities for electron scattering and crystal boundary 
scattering in this specimen. Assuming one electron per atom, using the known 
crystal grain size and taking the © value 335°xK. obtained by Keesom and 
Kurrelmeyer (1940) in low temperature specific heat measurements on a 
CugyNigg specimen, we obtain from Makinson’s equations (27) and (30): 


Scattering process (i), K,=1:1x10-*7*wattcm-deg!, ss... (4) 
Scattering process (ii), K,=3-6x10-*T’ wattcm-deg2. i... (5) 
Since the coefficients but not the exponents of T are approximate in these 
formulae, equation (4) agrees quite well with our empirical equation (3), in support 


of the view that electron scattering is dominant in Cug)Ni,9. The contributions 
of impurity scattering and mutual scattering appear to be negligible, while 
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_ since K, in equation (5) ranges from about 3 times to 300 times the observed 


lattice conductivity as T rises from 2° to 20°x., the effect of crystal boundary 
scattering is probably small. 

It is worth mentioning in conclusion that equation (2) has been used to 
derive K, for three of Karweil and Schafer’s specimens, the only other alloys 
beside CugoNiz9 for which both K and p, are known and the condition 
LyT/po<K is satisfied. The results are approximately represented by the 
formulae: 

CuggNipgZ Nao, K,=3-8 x 10-*T?° watt cm! deg—1 
Cue NijgZ0a, K,=4-7 x 10-*77 watt cm-! deg} 
NiggCrysFe;gMo,, K,=2-0 x 10-4714 watt cm deg“. 

The exponents of T suggest that electron scattering is dominant in the first 
specimen, but that a conductivity component proportional to T raised to a power 
less than 2 is important in addition to the electron scattering component in the 
last two specimens. This additional component is probably the conductivity due to 
impurity scattering (K, proportional to T-*) rather than that due to mutual 
scattering (K, proportional to exp{—©/2T}), since the latter component is a too 
rapidly varying function of T to give a total lattice conductivity of the type 
observed for the last two specimens. It is interesting to note that the remarkably 
low thermal conductivity of NiggCr,;Fe,;,Mo,, Contracid, arises from low values 
of K, and K,, both of these being closely related to the unusually high electrical 
resistivity for which nickel-chromium alloys are of technological importance at 
high temperatures. The production of alloys with even higher room temperature 
electrical resistivity than Contracid may provide a simple method of obtaining 
still better low temperature heat insulators with the desirable mechanical 


properties of metals. 
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ABSTRACT. Mild steel fragments (rightsquare prisms, 1:593cm. x 1:593 cm. x 0°:711cm.) 
were projected normally with velocity 1,469 m/sec. against mild steel plates of thickness 
between 0:21 cm. and 0°85 cm.; usually impact was with the full square fragment face. 
Perforation occurred by removal of a plug rather larger than the fragment face, but tending 
to diminish with plate thickness. Fragment and plug were shattered by the impact, the 
pieces emerging along somewhat divergent paths. Velocities were measured with a Cooper 
chronograph, and in general were approximately the same for the principal pieces of 
fragment and plug. The residual velocity of the principal pieces may be predicted with 
reasonable accuracy for plate thicknesses up to about 0:5 cm. by assuming momentum to 
be conserved between the attacking fragment and a plug of equal area. For thicker plates 
this leads to too high values of the residual velocity, presumably because of the neglect of 
the motion communicated to the rest of the plate. 

Fragments of velocity 900 m/sec. suffered very little breakage against 0:21 cm. plates; 
residual velocities were not measured. 

The mechanism of penetration is discussed. 


§1. INTRODUCTION 


URING the recent war it was found necessary to measure the residual 
Bb: velocities of high speed mild steel fragments after passage through mild 
steel plates. As these experiments were only a subsidiary part of another 
investigation, their scope was limited to the projection of fragments of uniform 
size and shape (right square prism) with a velocity of 1,469 m/sec. against plates 
ranging in thickness from 0-21 cm. to 0-85 cm. 

Few measurements of this type appear to have been published, however. 
From time to time, over a period of many years, measurements of the penetration 
of projectiles into different materials have been made, and some of the earlier 
work was summarized by Bashforth (1873), and by Resal (1895). Data are 
available for the velocities of bullets after passage through water (Gildmeister 
and Strehl 1905), and after passage through steel plates (Honda, Takermaé and 
‘Watanabe 1930). Measurements of the retardation of steel spheres of incident 
velocity between 150 and 650 m/sec. by a layer of water have also been made by 
Bauer (1926), but the perforation of steel plate by projectiles of simple geometrical 
shape does not seem to have been studied. 

The determination of the residual fragment velocity was complicated by the 
break-up of the fragments which occurred during impact, and by the fact that 
the resulting pieces, together with the pieces of plate carried away, followed 
somewhat divergent paths. Only the velocity measurements were considered, 
and the investigation of the break-up was not pursued. 


§2. CONDITIONS AND METHOD OF EXPERIMENT 


The fragments used (1-593 cm, x 1-593 cm. x 0-711cm.) were prepared by 
cutting slices perpendicular to the axis of a bright mild steel rod of 1-593 cm. 
square cross section and then grinding carefully to a thickness of 0-711 cm. 
They had a mass of 14:05 + 0-07 gm., and were projected by the detonation of a 


* Now with Messrs. Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., General Chemicals Division, Widnes, Lancs 
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small charge of high explosive, using a technique developed previously by members 
of the Research Department, Royal Arsenal, Woolwich. Considerable experience 
with this method of projection showed that the fragments could be projected at 
the velocity used with an accuracy indicated by the following measurements made 
on successive shots: 1,474, 1,457, 1,468, 1,492, 1,453 m/sec. The mean value of 
these measurements (1,469m/sec.) was in fact taken as the incident fragment 
velocity at the steel plates, as it was not convenient to measure this simultaneously 
with the velocities after perforation. 

The mild steel plates were all 15-25 cm. (6in.) square, and were mounted for 
convenience in a stout wooden framework. The direction of attack was always 
normal to the plate surface, and, apart from a few cases which were easily 
distinguished, impact was made with the full square face of the fragment. 

A Cooper inertialess chronograph (Cooper 1929), depending in principle 
on a number of small discharge lamps containing argon, was used for the velocity 

“measurements. ‘The momentary reduction of a resistance in series with any 
given lamp by an ‘ event ’, in this case the passage of a fragment through a screen, 
causes a brief but intense flash. Images of the lamps are focused on photographic 
paper fixed to a rapidly rotating drum, intervals between events being deduced, 
as in other chronographs, by measurement of the distances between the marks 
on the record when the drum speed is known. Actually a time trace is produced 
on the record by the flashing of one of the lamps precisely every millisecond 
through a circuit controlled by an accurate invar steel tuning fork; thus errors 
due to changes in the dimensions of the photographic paper during processing 
are eliminated. ‘The writing speed of the chronograph used in these experiments 
was about 25 mm/msec. 

During its impact with the target plate the fragment was broken into a number 
of pieces, carrying with it pieces from the hole made in the plate. The main 
pieces of projectile and plate did not continue in quite the same direction, but 
were distributed within a cone of fairly small angle; also their velocities were 
not quite the same, as will be seen. Because of this, the usual method of timing 
intervals between successive arrivals at screens placed a known distance apart 
could not be used satisfactorily in its simplest form for the determination of the 
residual velocities. The principle of the method finally adopted was to record 
the impact with the target plate, and then the individual arrivals of the emerging 
pieces at one large screen a known distance away (2 or 3 feet). ‘This screen was 
composed of strawboard sheets, forming a pack 2 ft. square and about Gin. thick, 
its face being divided into six equal rectangular sections, 12in. x 8in. In each 
of these sections narrow tinfoil strips were arranged parallel to each other to form 
a uniform ‘ grid’, alternate strips being connected together at either end to make 
two interlocking but electrically independent systems. ‘Thus each section was a 
separate recording screen which would be ‘ shorted ’ momentarily by the passage 
of any piece of metal above a certain size. By spacing the strips so that very small 
pieces would not be recorded, and by connecting each of the six sections to 
different lamps of the chronograph, records were obtained which were fairly 
easy to analyse. Moreover, the pieces whose impact had been recorded could be 
recovered afterwards from the lower layers of the pack and identified. 

The impact of the attacking fragment with the target plate was recorded by 
making the plate itself a recording screen. ‘To do this, another grid of tinfoil 
strips was attached to a thin sheet of paper stuck to the front of the plate and 
connected to yet another lamp of the chronograph. 
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From the known distance between the plate and strawboard pack, and the — 
time intervals elapsing since the original impact, the velocities of the pieces of 
fragment and plate could be deduced. Corrections to the velocities were made — 
where necessary for obliquity of trajectory, but for the main pieces which were 
recorded this correction was never greater than 4°%, and was often not more ~ 
than 2%. 

§3. GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 

The fragment always pierced the plate by removing a plug therefrom, — 
penetration taking place by punching out, rather than by a flow of material around 
the fragment. Details of all the pieces of fragment and plate recovered in each 
experiment have not been reproduced, but some indication of the degree of 
breakage suffered may be obtained from the masses of the principal pieces of 
fragment F and plate P given in the Table, column (3). That most of the breakage 
occurred during impact with the plate, and not during the subsequent penetration 
into the strawboard pack, was clear from the fact that the pieces were usually 
recovered from different parts of the pack. 

It is possible that the break-up might have been influenced by any directional 
properties, or ‘ grain’, acquired during manufacture of the rods from which the ~ 
fragments were cut. No experiments were made to investigate this point, but it is 
unlikely that the residual velocities, which are of main interest here, would be 
much affected, for example, by using fragments cut in directions other than 
perpendicular to the rod axis. 

All the plates showed ‘ cratering ’, the metal at the edges of the hole protruding 
beyond the general level on either face. This suggests that a limited amount 
of lateral displacement took place during penetration, at least on the side of 
entry ; the front surfaces of the pieces of fragment also showed evidence of lateral 
displacement. Around the edges of the hole ‘ scabbing’ was also observed, 
particularly on the side of emergence. 

For the plates thicker than about 0-5 cm. the area of the hole was about double 
that of the square face of the fragment itself, and was more round than square in 
shape. Reduction of the plate thickness below 0-5 cm., however, caused the hole 
to correspond more and more closely, both in area and shape, to the fragment 
face. A number of small particles of comparatively low velocity (not tabulated) 
were scattered by the impact through fairly large angles, and it is reasonable to 
suppose that many of these originated from near the edges of the hole in the plate, 
although some obviously came from the fragment itself. Pieces must have 
missed the pack altogether, but only occasionally was it possible for these to 
have been appreciably larger than any actually recovered (marked with asterisk 
in the Table). 

Only in shots 2, 5 and 6 could the square face of the fragment have been 
inclined appreciably to the plate at impact. In these cases the holes made by the 
fragment were smaller, and the attacking fragment less broken by the impact, 
than usual; also the residual velocities of the fragments were somewhat higher 
than would have been expected had they hit squarely. 

Three fragments were fired at plates 0-21 cm. thick with a velocity of only 
900 m/sec. (residual velocities were not measured). The holes made tended to 
be a little smaller than for the usual velocity, and very little breakage of the 
fragment occurred. In contrast with the plates attacked at the higher velocity, 
these three plates were appreciably distorted in the neighbourhood of the hole, 
bulging outwards in the direction of penetration. 
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Velocities of Principal Pieces of Attacking Fragment and Plate after Impact 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) Dieta 4) (3) (4) (5) 
\ 
Soeede4G, «= 4:27 F* . 536 559 7 0488 5:88F 863 842 
6-94P* 597 Coie 868 
5-85 P 518 8 0-478 5:27F 823 852 
2¢ 0-851 11:10 F 674 557 6:50 P 875 
11-87 P 546 Of 105338, S10 F 951 1000 
3 0-787 5:43 F 557 599 4-44 P 
4-44 F S155 109) 20:31 27) aP4-16 Fe 847 1029 
14-47P . 614 3°73 P¥t 51155 
4 0643 9-43F 744 706 117.07206) (1 9566 ayrhl 761161 
10-21 P 731 2-S1P op 1184, 
St 0-648 10:89F 930 701 12" 0-208" 9-14. 11204 91158 
1-46 P* ‘2:54 P 
6¢ 0-638 11:55F 750 710 
7:18 P 744 


‘Incident fragment velocity ~ 1,469 m/sec. 
(1) Shot number; (2) Plate thickness (cm.); (3) Masses of principal pieces recovered 
(gm.); (4) Observed velocity (m/sec.); (5) Calculated velocity (m/sec.) (equation (1)). 
F=Fragment. P= Plate: 
* Only in these cases could there have been pieces appreciably larger than any of those 
recovered. 
+ Fragment did not hit squarely. 
§4. RESIDUAL VELOCITIES 
The velocities of the principal pieces of fragment and plate emerging after 
penetration are recorded in the Table. The residual fragment velocity, taken as 
that of the largest piece of attacking fragment for which a record was obtained, 
is plotted against plate thickness in the Figure; the three cases in which the 
fragment did not hit squarely are omitted. 
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Plate Thickness (cm) 


Variation of residual fragment velocity with plate thickness. 
It will be seen that the velocities of the principal pieces of plate carried away 
usually agreed fairly closely, considering the nature of the measurements, with 
the residual fragment velocity. The outstanding exception to this is shot 10, 
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in which the velocity of the principal piece of plate removed was exceptionally — 
high and the residual fragment velocity exceptionally low. It does not seem _ 
profitable to speculate upon the reason for this isolated result, however, and all 
the other residual velocity measurements are reasonably consistent with the fitted 
curve drawn in the Figure. 
§5. DISCUSSION 

Although the plates were only 6in. square, it should be legitimate to regard 
the results as applying to plates of ‘ infinite’ extent, as any disturbance would 
not be reflected from the edges before penetration was complete. 

The curve drawn in the Figure to fit the experimental results shows a slight 
but significant deviation from linearity, and is actually represented by the 
empirical equation 


Vn=Veexp (— RIGZ2 nee ee oe eee (1) 
where Vp is the residual velocity corresponding to a striking velocity _ 
V,(1,469 m/sec.), and x is the plate thickness in centimetres. The actual values 
of Vx calculated from this equation are given in the last column of the able. 
Obviously such an equation can only be used with incident velocities well above _ 
the critical for perforation, as in the present case, since there is no implication 
of a stopping thickness. 


(1) Elementary Interpretation 


The simplest attempt at a theoretical approach to this problem is made by 
considering the conservation of momentum before and after impact. The 
equation which can be derived by assuming momentum to be conserved between 
the attacking fragment, thickness ¢, and a piece of plate of area equal to that 
presented by the fragment on (square face) impact is 

V2=Vot(t+%), > Yee OO 18 ae (2) 

if it be assumed also, in rough accordance with most of the experimental evidence, 
that the fragment and portion of plate removed proceed with the same velocity- 
When the appropriate values (V)=1,469 m/sec., t=0-711 cm.) are substituted, 
this equation gives a relationship between V, and x represented by the upper 
dotted line in the Figure. Equation (2) agrees well with the observed residual 
velocities * for plate thicknesses up to about 0-5cm. As might be expected, 
however, it overestimates the residual velocity for the thicker plates used, no 
allowance being made for the motion imparted to the bulk of the plate or for the 
fact that the hole made by the fragment was appreciably larger than the area of 
presentation. ‘The fit could probably be improved by taking into account the 
increase of area of plate removed with plate thickness, but to do this the 
mechanism of penetration would have to be considered in more detail than is 
justified by the scope of the experiments. 


(11) General Theoretical Considerations 


A few points of more general interest may also be considered. Recently a 
theoretical study of the forces acting during impact has been made by White 
and Le Van Griflis (1948). ‘The only case considered in detail by these authors 
is that of a cylinder of yielding material impinging axially on an unyielding 

* Strictly the velocity components taken normal to the plate should be used for this comparison, 


rather than the actual velocities (corrected for obliquity), but the difference is too small to be 
important, see § 2. 
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plane surface. In the limit, for interaction between solid bodies at very high 
relative velocities, they assume in common with the authors of other recent 
papers, e.g. Grumminger (1948), and Birkhoff et al. (1948), that the forces may 
be obtained from hydrodynamical considerations. Thus for a striking 
velocity V greater than the maximum wave velocity in the yielding substance 
they take the force F as being identical with that exerted by a fluid, ice. 


Fie nA 2s ee ge ee ee (3) 


where A is the area of cross section of the cylinder and p the density of its material. 
Actually it is shown that flow can occur at impact velocities considerably lower 
than the maximum wave velocity. In appearance the type of high velocity 
impact visualized by White and Le Van Griffis is similar to that shown in the 
high-speed photographs obtained by Schardin and Struth (1937) of the impact 
of a lead-filled bullet of velocity 1,000 m/sec. against strong armour plate. The 
photographs show the lead flowing outwards along the plate surface, but, as the 
authors point out, the lead should be partly vaporized in this case. Finally it is 
mentioned by White (1943) that when both target and projectile yield, the 
effective velocity is reduced, being only half the actual velocity of impact in the 
special case when the two are of the same material. 

Although in the present experiments there was evidence of some flow in both 
the plate and the front surface of the fragment, the mechanism of penetration 
was mainly by punching out, or plug formation, rather than by pushing aside 
of the plate material. Any attempt at precise calculation of the motion of the 
plug from rest would probably involve an extension of the methods used by 
Taylor (1948) to calculate the retardation of a flat-ended projectile during impact 
with a target. However, removal of the portion of plate ahead of the impinging 
fragment should begin after an interval of order given by the time taken for a 
disturbance of velocity about 6,000 m/sec. (see, for example, Pack, Evans and 
James 1948) to pass through the plate. This suggests that a fragment of velocity 
1,469 m/sec. might have little opportunity for ‘ flow’ penetration under the 
present conditions of experiment. Nevertheless, plug formation can, of course, 
only occur if the stress conditions around the portion of plate in the vicinity of 
the fragment are suitable, whatever the relative velocities of impact and 
disturbance. 

The lower dotted line in the Figure is obtained from the equation 


Vee Vex PA), ee ee eee (4) 
calculated for a ‘ hard’ fragment of mass m and area of presentation A penetrating 
a yielding substance of density p which offers a resistance given, in the ideal 
case for a flat contact surface and high Mach number, by equation (3). Actually 
the discrepancies between the experimental values and those calculated from 
equation (4) are not so very large in spite of the obvious differences between the 
real and assumed mechanisms of penetration, but a closer approximation should 
be provided in practice for the case of penetration of lead sheet by steel fragments 
of very high velocity. 
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ABSTRACT. It is considered that the most reasonable proposition for accelerating 
protons to very high energies, using an instrument which employs a magnetic field produced 
by an air-cored coil, is to operate the machine as a synchro-cyclotron. An investigation of 
the energies available from such accelerators for given amounts of stored magnetic-field 
energy is carried out on the basis that the limit is set by the mechanical forces exerted on the 
coil. It is shown that the power requirements are comparable with those of large iron- 
cored accelerators at present under construction. In a machine with a useful orbit of 
radius 11-8 cm., it is possible to provide a field of 2:7 x 10° gauss over the circle enclosed by 
that orbit, so that protons would be accelerated to an energy of 400 Mev. 


SIS INTRODUCTION 


HE energy obtainable from any accelerator which employs a magnetic 

| field is limited only by the value of the product BR, presuming all other 
technical difficulties can be overcome. Until now the general practice has 

been to use iron-cored magnets, which sets an upper limit of about 15,000 gauss 
to the value of B, and then to make R as large as the financial resources available 
will permit. So far as the author is aware, the only air-cored machine in operation 
anywhere in the world at the moment is the G.E.C. synchrotron (Jones et al. 1950), 
running at low energy as a betatron; it should, however, be mentioned that 
Hill (1947) has succeeded in accelerating electrons to 100 kv. witha fixed-frequency 
air-cored electron cyclotron (or magnetic resonance accelerator) in which the 
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relativistic mass increase is taken care of by using an increasing magnetic field 
superimposed on a static field) instead of frequency modulation. But it seems 
clear that many such accelerators will be built in the future, for by the use of 
air-cored magnets it is possible to reduce the physical size of the accelerating device 
to very modest dimensions indeed. Of course, large comparable quantities of 
electrical energy are required in either case. Two attractive features of the 
air-cored machine are the substantial reduction in, cost on all items except the 
source of power, particularly in steel, building space and engineering effort, and 
the desirability in an experimental physics laboratory of having the tools of 
research in as convenient a form as possible. 

The technical reasons for neglecting an air-cored accelerator are many, among 
the difficulties being: (i) the high precision with which the conductors must be 
placed in position to give the correct field distribution, (ii) the magnitude of the 
forces on these conductors which require them to be very firmly held, and in fact 
in the limit approach the yield strength of the material itself, (iii) temperature rise 
in the conductor due to large quantities of power being delivered into a small 
volume, (iv) switching problems, and leads and connections between turns, 
(v) injection and extraction difficulties, (vi) radio-frequency problems—in the 
case of electron accelerators these do not matter so much, but for heavier particles 
accelerators of the synchrotron type would require precise frequency changes 
over a large range in the 100 Mc/s. region. 

The energy of an electron is in the extreme relativistic region when it amounts 
to is only a few million electron volts, but for protons it is necessary to go to 
3,000 Mev. before this is so. Further, it is possible to accelerate electrons to such 
energies by betatron action. So an air-cored electron synchrotron may be 
a practical possibility, and in fact Blewett (1947 a,b) published the results of 
theoretical and experimental work on such an accelerator, carried out at the 
Research Laboratory of the General Electric Company. The energy aimed for 
at that time was 100 mev., with a field of 20,000 gauss at an orbit of radius 7 inches. 
A more recent internal report from that Laboratory suggests that it is hoped to 
raise this to 1,000 Mev., which would require a field of 2 x 10° gauss for the same 
radius. At such energies and radii, however, the loss of electron energy by 
radiation is very serious indeed (Schiff 1946), but radiation losses are negligible 
in proton accelerators. 

An alternative to initial betatron acceleration may lie in the harmonic air-cored 
electron synchrotron proposed by Kaiser and ‘Tuck (1948). Lawson (1949) has 
discussed the possibility of the application of such harmonic acceleration to 
protons, but concludes that its practicability is doubtful. 

When these considerations are taken into account, it appears that for a pure 
air-cored accelerator the synchro-cyclotron is the most reasonable proposition 
for heavy particles, although of course somewhat less efficient than an air-cored 
synchrotron of the same size would be from the point of view of stored energy. 


S22 COLLEIDESIGN 


The form of the coil is defined by the nature of the mechanical forces involved, 
and ease of winding. A simple cylindrical coil is the easiest to wind. Further, 
since clear space for a vacuum box in which to accelerate the particles is required, 
no possible means of resisting the tremendous forces between conductors placed 
above and below this space is available. Consequently, it is necessary to make 
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the coil in the form of a hollow cylinder. We proceed to define the optimum 
geometry of such a coil. 

Calculations by Cockcroft (1928) have yielded a series of curves enabling one 
to specify the best coil shape for a maximum central field H(0,0) using a given 
amount of electrical power. The important approximate result which may be 
deduced from these curves is that for a coil of the type shown in Figure 1 the best 
geometry is 


B= U'63n,.° ee (1 a) 


On this basis, it is necessary to calculate the maximum value of H(0,0) 
obtainable from coils of various volume and internal diameter, when the limit 
is set by the fact that the stresses set up in the coil should at no point exceed the 
yield strength of the conducting material. This means that for a given HR (or 
particle energy), the stored magnetic energy is as small as possible; for in any 
magnetic field accelerator this stored energy increases linearly with R, for a 
given HR, if the shape of the vacuum-box remains fixed, but its size increases in 
proportion to R. 

Clearly the stresses are greatest at the point C (x2, 0) in Figure 1. The largest 
forces are circumferential, but these do not enter into the discussion as the coil 
can be prevented from bursting by holding it in a stout retaining ring. Kapitza 
(1927) has shown how to calculate the radial and axial stresses at any point (x, 2) 
in the coil, and Cockcroft (1928) has plotted curves calculated on this basis. 

The most suitable conducting material available is cadmium-—copper, whose 
strength may be twice that of copper for a reduction of only 15°% in electrical 
conductivity. Berylltum-copper has a conductivity only 25°% of pure copper. 
The greater of the x and z components of stress has in all cases been set equal to 
4,000 kg.cm™ (25-4 tons inch-?). Values of H(0,0) follow from the allowed 
maximum values of 10 NJ, the ampere turns. Since for all coils under 
consideration it can be assumed that the field H(x,,0) is also approximately 
equal to H(0,0), the maximum value of HR is about H(0,0)x,. 
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Figure 1. Figure 2. 


Figure 2 is a plot of H(0,0) against x,/x*, which holds for coils of any volume, 
the maximum value of H(0,0) depending only on coil shape. Of importance is 
the knee in the curve at x2/x, = 1:45, which indicates that it is inefficient to increase 
the volume of the coil beyond that corresponding to x,/x, = 1-45 unless compelled 
to do so by temperature rise considerations. It is physically possible that at the 
limit set by the forces on the conductors there is an optimum type of coil giving 
a maximum HR (or Hx,) for a given amount of stored energy W. W, which 
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determines the peak ampere-turns required, depends on both x, and x9/x,; it is 
thus of interest to know whether it is best to keep «, small, and use a coil of large 
volume to raise H(0,0), or to use a larger «, and a coil of smaller volume. If we 
plot a series of graphs of W against x,/x, for various x,, and from these and 
Figure 2 plot values of Hx, as a function of «,/«, for a series of values of W, it is 
found that in the latter figure fairly flat maxima do occur, all at «,/x, equal to 
about 1-45, as expected from previous considerations. 


Consequently, once «, has been chosen, the coil shape is completely defined 
by the two simple equations 


Bey ey = 4 ee ia O30 NONE 9 shed (1) 

Figure 3 is a plot of (HR),,,, against W for the air-cored synchro-cyclotron, 
and a proton synchrotron curve based on the Birmingham machine is also shown, 
assuming the latter produces protons of energy 1,000mev. It should be 
remembered that the particles can only be accelerated out to a radius somewhat 
less than xj. 

To prevent the coil bursting it must be enclosed in a retaining ring. The 
ring is subject to a uniform radial stress P,, of 4,000kg.cm-?. The stresses in it 
are calculable and the result is that the retaining ring must be about as large as 
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the coil itself. The retaining ring should be bound tightly from strip to reduce 
eddy current losses and circulating currents from induced voltages of order 
100 volts per turn. Similar care is to be taken with other parts of the assembly. 
The coil winding itself should not exceed about 1 cm. square section because of 
skin effects. Proximity effects will no doubt increase power losses anyway. 


§3. SOURCE OF ELECTRICAL ENERGY 

The best way of storing the energy required to pulse a large magnetic field 
lies in the rotational inertia of a large electrical generator (supplemented by 
flywheel energy if necessary). An alternator appears more suitable than a D.C. 
generator since in the latter the available current is limited greatly by the presence 
of the commutator. Further, alternators are cheaper, of smaller physical size, 
and permit of ease in switching off the current after the accelerating cycle, as the 
field falls to zero of its own accord. Also the pulse length is independent of the 
time-constant of the coil. 
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Consider a coil of dimensions: x,=12:5cm., x,=1-45x,=18-1cm., 
%_ =0-63x,=11-4em., 2,=0-06%,=0-75cm. Aiming at 400 Mev. protons, we 
require HR =3-2 x 10° gauss cm., which means H =2-71 x 10° gauss for a useful 
R=11-8cm., and consequently 10 NJ=8-60 x 10° ampere-turns. For this coil, 
L,)=0-21 x 10-°N? henry, and R=1-93 x 10-°N?ohm, taking the resistivity of 
cadmium-—copper as 2-4 x10" ohmcm. ‘The stored energy W=7-8 x 10° joules 
(1:86 x 108 calories) and the time constant L,/R of the coil is 0-108 second. Its 
volume is 12:3 litres and mass of cadmium-—copper 241 lb. The coil is drawn to 
scale in Figure 4, which is a schematic diagram of the proposed accelerator. 

For a 25-c/s. alternator, and J=10°amp., 86 turns are required and the peak 
voltage has to be 12,300. 

Heating must be small so as to maintain good insulation and keep the 
resistance of the coil down. Good insulation would stand 160° c., but it would be 
unwise to take the temperature above the much lower value at which tertiary slip 
in the metal occurs. For the coil considered, the temperature rise during half 
a sine wave of the 25-c/s. alternator is @=35°c. Clearly then the temperature 


rise is not serious, but the coil must, of course, be cooled to keep the duty cycle up. -_— 


The logical way to do this is to use the conductor itself as a water pipe. However, 
this is not possible as the enormous circumferential stresses would in time force 
the copper into the void. One way around the problem would be to form the coil 
in pancakes, insulated from each other and from their metal spacers, in the form 
of spiders, placed between them. The narrow channels between the legs of the 
spiders would carry the cooling fluid. 


§4. SHAPE OF THE MAGNETIC FIELD 
The manner in which the field depends on the radius is most important since 
the particle orbits are stable only if the field is a focusing one. The field in the 
g-direction at a point of coordinates (7,2) with respect to the centre of a single 
circular loop of wire of radius a, carrying current JE.M.U. is (cf. Smythe 1939) 


itd ene | 1~(r/a)*~(2/a)" 
#403) area [X+ Ganareape po 2) 


where K, EF are complete elliptic integrals of the modulus 
R* =4(r/a)[(1 +1/a)? + (2/a)*}>. 


Precise calculations for the field of a cylindrical coil of the type concerned here 
would only be possible in the form of a converging series. For the present one 
has been content to integrate equation (2) graphically over both radial and axial 
coordinates, which gives about 3% accuracy if done carefully with a planimeter. 
We require 

Pepe eat ie ee d(z/a)d(a/r) [ K+ 1 —(r/a)? —(z/a)? EI, 


(airy! lay, (1 + 1/4)? + (2/a)PP? (1 —r/a)’ + (z/a)? 


where the z/a integration must be carried out first ; 7is the current density in E.M.U. 

The coil has to be wound in two halves, one above and the other below the 
median plane, firstly to allow a beam of energetic particles to emerge without 
obstruction, and secondly because the field of a coil without a central gap is 
strongly defocusing. ‘The result of an investigation of equation (3) is that the 
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field is always a defocusing one over the central region of the useful circle, but that 
it may be either focusing or defocusing in the outer region, depending rather 
sensitively on the separation of the two halves of the coil. To make best use of 
the coil this dimension should be optimized. 

In any event, it is necessary to correct the central defocusing by an auxiliary 
coil. ‘The magnetic energy required for this field is of order only 0-01% of that 
in the main pulsed field. ‘The attainment and measurement of a correctly shaped 
field presents a most difficult experimental problem, and would require careful 
work with both electrolytic tank and nuclear resonance apparatus. Frequencies 
of about 1,000 Mc/s. are required for proton resonances. 

Plots of the function under the integral sign in equation (3), as a function 
of r/a, z/a, for fixed values of 3/a, a/r, are particularly useful for they enable 
one to see quickly in what manner it is possible to change the field shape in a 
particular way. Further, they indicate immediately how to place correcting coils 
to compensate for defocusing or asymmetries. According to Henrich, Sewell and 
Vale (1949), the beam intensity in the 184-in. cyclotron may be increased by a 
factor of ten by shaping the central region of field. 


§5. RADIO FREQUENCY 


The limited frequency range required, and wide tolerances, are fundamental 
advantages of this machine over an air-cored proton synchrotron. For the field 
of 2:7x10° gauss involved here, the initial frequency is 417 Mc/s., and at 
400 Mev. where 8 =0-72, it must have fallen to 290 Mc/s., a change of only 30%. 

For a stable phase ¢, defined by the condition sin¢d,=0-5, due to Bohm and 
Foldy (1947), at which there is a maximum acceptance of particles, and peak 
dee-to-dee voltage 10 kv., 8 x 10* particle revolutions are needed for acceleration 
to full energy, so that the acceleration time is about 0:0002 second. Consequently, 
it should be possible to accelerate more than one bunch of particles during each 
field pulse, particularly if the top of the pulse were flattened, as in Kapitza’s 
experiments, by rearranging the alternator windings. 

It is worth noting that the frequency range over which particles can be accepted 
into stable phases is the same for the cyclotron under discussion as it is for any 
other proton synchro-cyclotron using the same dee voltage. Putting numerical 
values into Bohm and Foldy’s equation, we have +Aw,/w,=1-91 x 10-¢*V1?, 
_ where V is the peak dee potential in E.s.u. For V=10kv., Aw,/w,= + 1:1 x 10-3 
=0-22%. 

It may well be better to avoid the need for frequency modulation and to use a 
fixed frequency in the manner of Hill (1947). For protons reaching 400 Mev. 
when the magnetic field is at its maximum value of 2-7 x 10° gauss, it is required 
to add an average of 215 volts in each of 1-95 x 10® revolutions. ‘The particles 
are captured into phase-stable orbits when the field is 1-88 x 10° gauss, and then 
accelerated by a radio-frequency field of 390 Mc/s. Under these conditions the 
rise-time of the field-pulse is sufficiently slow for synchronous acceleration 
(Veksler 1945, McMillan 1945). The choice then, seems to lie between the 
comfort of fixed-frequency operation and the advantage of the production of 
multiple pulses, associated with a frequency-modulated arrangement. ingiact 
it should be quite possible to employ the two methods simultaneously, thus 
increasing the efficiency of the instrument. The matter is open to experiment. 
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ABSTRACT. A description is given of the application of a number of multiple-beam 
interference methods to the study of the piezoelectric oscillations of some quartz crystals. 
The distribution of surface nodes and anti-nodes of motion and the amplitudes of oscillation 
are revealed by simple methods. By employing a stroboscopic illumination technique the 
phase relations between the various vibrating regions of the crystal suface are revealed. The | 
nodal regions are shown to be at rest to within less than 50 a. and the surface ‘deformations 

are revealed to at least a similar order of accuracy. By a modified technique fringes are 
obtained through the crystal body and these reveal changes in the optical thickness. One 
crystal developed sharp surface discontinuities after being set into oscillation, indicating ~ 
that crystallographic glide or slip had taken place. This is shown to be closely related to the 
familiar shattering of quartz crystals at excessive amplitudes of oscillation. 


§1. INTRODUCTION 
N this paper a preliminary description is given of the application of 
| multiple-beam interference methods to the study of the vibrations of 
piezoelectric quartz crystal plates. ‘These methods are superior to those 
used by earlier workers. 

In the formidable literature on the theory and practice of piezoelectric quartz 
crystal oscillators the only significant interference experiments on the nature of 
the mechanical oscillations of the crystal are those reported by Osterburg (1929 
et seg.) and Dye (1932), and both investigators used only two-beam interference 
methods. 
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Osterburg (1929, 1932) set up a Michelson interferometer with an oscillating 
quartz crystal plate as one of the end mirrors, and in succeeding papers devised 
a compound interferometer whereby simultaneous observations of opposite 
faces (1933 a) and also of adjacent faces (1933 b) could be carried out. This was 
then followed by a paper (1934) in which the crystal plate was placed in one of the 
light beams of a Michelson interferometer and a direct determination made of 
the resultant change of the optical path arising when the plate was oscillating. 

The method used by Dye (1932) closely resembles one of the techniques we 
employ, but with the restrictions imposed by two-beam interferometry. Dye used 
localized reflection Fizeau fringes formed between the lower surface of a quartz 
crystal plate and a glass flat on which the crystal rested. He developed a 
stroboscopic technique whereby the fringes were produced by a light source 
which was illuminated periodically at the same frequency as the crystal. 


§2. EXPERIMENTAL 


The quartz plates used in these studies have mostly been of square or 
rectangular parallelepiped form with a thickness small in comparison with the 
other two dimensions. The thinner plates could not be polished flat, and showed 
curvatures of the order of one or two light waves. 

The face to be studied was coated with the usual type of high quality silvering 
employed for multiple-beam interferometry (Tolansky 1948) and then placed 
gently on a similarly coated glass flat. 

In the initial experiments the back surface of the crystal was lightly silvered 
to act as an electrode, light spring contact being made to this silver film, contact 
to the silvered surface of the glass flat providing the other electrode. Strip 
electrodes of various forms were then tried but it was finally found satisfactory 
in the majority of cases to use for one electrode a wide mesh grid of a few quite 
thin parallel wires some millimetres above the back face of the crystal, whilst 
retaining the silver coating on the glass flat as the other electrode. Crystal plates 
were excited either with Hartley or Pierce type oscillators. 

Experiments of two kinds have been carried out. In the one the fringes are 
viewed with a steady arc source, and in the second a stroboscopic arrangement 
has been developed in which a source has intensity fluctuations imposed on it 
with the same frequency as that of the oscillating crystal. 

In the stroboscope experiments the light source used was driven from the 
oscillator. A Geissler tube was connected in series with a D.c. polarizing voltage 
and a parallel resonance tuned circuit coupled inductively to the Hartley tank 
circuit. By adjusting the polarizing voltage it was possible to flash the light 
source with the same frequency as that at which the quartz plate was being driven. 
Phase shifts between the two circuits could be introduced enabling the light pulse 
to occur at various positions within the amplitude range. A suitable discharge 
can be obtained either with helium gas or with a mercury—argon gas mixture. 
Stroboscopic illumination up to 1,000,000 c/s. was obtainable. 


§3. OBSERVATIONS ON SURFACE VIBRATIONS 
Through the courtesy of Dr. Radley of the G.P.O. Research Station, Dollis 
Hill, we have available a number of quartz plates of various crystallographic cuts. 
Further, through the courtesy of Dr. Essen of the National Physical Laboratory 
we have some of the well-worked quartz plates used by the late Dr. Dye in his 
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original pioneer work (Dr. Essen originally prepared the surfaces). Many of 


these crystals have now been examined interferometrically, and from these data _ 


some of the more significant features of general interest are presented here. 

A more detailed analysis of the studies made on the various motions of 
specifically selected widely used crystal cuts is reserved for a succeeding 
communication. Several photographs are presented since they reveal the 
phenomena in a very clear manner. Except where otherwise indicated, the 
interferograms are multiple-beam Fizeau fringes taken with A5461 (Hg). 

Plate I (a2)* shows the fringes given by the surface of a rectangular quartz plate 
at rest. The surface has been figured to a curvature to give semi-circular fringes. 
Plate I () shows the appearance when the crystal i is set into oscillation with a small 
amplitude. It will be seen that in those regions which are moving, because of the 
change of air-film thickness between crystal and flat, the fringes broaden out. 
At the nodal regions the fringes remain narrow. Thus the interferogram reveals 
the local distribution of vibration, and precise amplitude values are readily 
measured. ‘The movement revealed is only the resolved component perpendicular 
to the surface, and the technique, like most others, does not reveal motions 
parallel to the surface. 

Plate I (c) shows fringes given by the same crystal, but vibrating in a distinctly 
different mode with a number of clearly distinguishable nodal regions. With 
such widely spaced fringes the true nodal regions may be easily missed, in so far 
as it is then purely an accident of the particular angle of inclination between flat 


and crystal which determines whether or not a fringe passes through a true nodal — 


region. Ifthe amplitude is made too large as in Plate I (d) the fringes overlap and 
eventually visibility suffers so that interpretation becomes impossible. 

Plate I(e) is.an example of ‘crossed fringes’ obtained as follows: The 
flat-crystal inclination is set with fringes running in the vertical direction and 
the vibration fringes are photographed. ‘The wedge angle between crystal and 
flat is then altered to bring the fringes running horizontally and once more the 
crystal is set oscillating with the same frequency. Without moving the camera 
or the photographic plate, a second exposure is superposed on the first, the result 
being the pattern of Plate [(e). A picture such as this indicates that on a single 
‘high dispersion’ photograph the true node is rarely on a fringe. 

Any ambiguities about node location are eliminated when closely-spaced 
fringes are used and several examples will be illustrated under such conditions, 
for instance, as in Plate I(f), in which the nodel and vibrating regions are clearly 
and distinctly shown. (‘This was an early photograph taken with a brass bar as 
upper electrode above the back surface, visible as a black strip.) 

The amplitudes in any particular region of any crystal can be measured with 
precision and it is estimated that in most cases the nodal regions are at rest to 
within certainly less than 50 a., this limiting value being set by the fringe width. 

With moderate amplitudes there is practically no measurable displacement 
of the crystal as a whole relative to the position occupied when at rest (Plate II (a)). 
In this, two sets of fringes are superposed and photographed as follows: first the 
fringes when at rest were photographed, then by a second exposure, without 
altering either crystal or camera, the fringes of the vibrating system were 
superposed. ‘There is a narrow ‘rest’ fringe passing almost exactly symmetrically 
down the centre of each ‘vibration’ fringe. Any displacement of the ‘ centre of 


* For all Plates see back of issue. 
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gravity’ of the broadened fringes from the original narrow ‘ rest ’ fringes is hardly 
measurable, and since fringe width is about one-fiftieth of an order, i.e. 504., it 
follows that the vibrating crystal as a whole has maintained its position relative to 
the flat to within less than 50.a. With larger amplitudes bending of the crystal is 
first noted and then bodily movement appears. 

With certain crystals, examination with many fringes in the field reveals in an 
elegant manner a multiplicity of nodes and establishes the upper limit to the 
amplitudes. Examples are shown in Plates II (b) and II(c), the former being a 
rectangular crystal of GT cut and the latter a rectangular crystal of X cut. The 
frequency in the former case, a harmonic of the fundamental, approached 3 Mc/s. 
The uniformity of amplitude and pure regular node distribution are well shown. 
The second crystal according to calculation should be exhibiting a harmonic of 
the longitudinal compression mode in the length direction. The figuring at the 
edges is not perfect and this accounts for the distortions in the pattern. 

Tt will now be considered whether the velocities of the oscillating faces 
contribute to the observed fringe widths by introducing Doppler effects. Taking 
as an extreme example a frequency of 100 kc/s. and a maximum amplitude of some 
two orders, say 5,000 ., then the calculated velocity of the plate surface has the 
surprisingly low value of only 16cm/sec. Clearly therefore Doppler effects are 
entirely ruled out. In any case the chromatic resolving power of the interferometer 
is very low, furthermore any possible refractive index changes in the air film can 
have no visible effect on the observations. 

It is certain that the interferometric contours shown are indeed the true 
crystal surface contours during oscillation. 


§4. REFLECTION FRINGES 

It was considered desirable to make experiments on oscillating crystals which 
were cemented to metal plates, hence observations were conducted to see if 
reflection methods could be adopted. Some difficulty was anticipated in 
connection with fringe visibility for in the reflected system the fringes for the 
quartz plate at rest consist of fine dark lines on a bright background. When the 
plate oscillates it is clear that as the fringes move into the bright background this 
will ‘dilute’ the visibility considerably. In spite of this effect, by judicious 
choice of silverings we have succeeded in using multiple-beam reflected fringes 
to study oscillations. Plate II(d) shows such reflection fringes at rest and 
Plate II (e) the appearance when the quartz plate is vibrating. ‘The precision of 
measurement of these fringes is not quite equal to that of the transmitted system 
but approaches it. (The low visibility ‘ ghost’ fringes, due to the wedge angle 
between the two surfaces of the optical flat, do not introduce difficulties.) 


§5. STROBOSCOPE STUDIES 


Dye (1932) found in his experiments that with two-beam interferometry the 
sinusoidal intensity distribution of the fringes restricted most observations. 
Whilst these fringes did reveal major nodal regions of the vibrating surface it was 
difficult to arrive at any precise picture of the surface motion at any general 
point and the relative phases of the instantaneous amplitudes at any point were 
indeterminate. Dye therefore developed a stroboscope device whereby a fraction. 
of the oscillatory power was employed in driving a discharge tube which was 


then used as the light source for production of the fringes. We have applied this 
P-2 
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technique which when combined with multiple-beams gives additional important 
information. 

The information revealed by the stroboscopic multiple-beam approach is 
complex and detailed interpretation is formidable. ‘Two examples have been 
selected to illustrate the information made available. Plate II(f) shows 
the stroboscope picture of a moving surface. It will be recognized that the 
stroboscopic fringes in effect arrest the movement at the selected position within 
the whole oscillation and the important feature is that the relative phase directions 
of the instantaneous motion of the different local areas are revealed. With a 
stationary source the broadened fringes reveal the regions of oscillation, but 
one has no possible means of determining in which directions the different areas 
are displaced. In the stroboscope picture one sees quite clearly the instantaneous 
directions. The relative amplitudes, i.e. the deviations from the rest fringe 
position, are arbitrarily determined by the particular phase selected within 
the complete oscillation. 

The effect of varying the stroboscope phase to pick out a different section of 
the total oscillation is shown by Plates II(g) and II (4); they show two near but 
different phase positions. There are notable fringe changes in going from 
(g) to (h). Plate II (h) is furthermore a ‘ crossed’ fringe picture, for superposed 
here are two distinct sets of fringes. ‘These consist of stroboscopic vibration 
fringes at a phase position close to that of Plate II(g) and on these are superposed 
the smooth curved fringes shown by the crystal when at rest. (The original 
surface was crudely worked and was not flat.) ‘The combination photograph 
reveals in a striking way the instantaneous behaviour of this particular vibration 
at the selected phase and shows too that some of the ‘ nodes’ are effectively 
at rest whilst others have a residual small secondary amplitude. An absolute 
node is only indicated at the points where the two systems touch each other 
tangentially. 

§6. VIBRATIONS WITHIN CRYSTALS 

The discussion has been confined so far to studies of the surface movements 
of the oscillating quartz plates. In addition exploratory experiments have been 
made on thé examination of the vibrations within the body of the crystal. Two 
methods offer themselves. In the first both major surfaces of the crystal are 
polished reasonably flat and nearly parallel, and then silvered. Fringes are 
produced with the path difference within the crystal plate between the two surfaces. 
In the second method fringes are separately formed on each surface by matching 
each against a separate flat, and the fringe displacements on each face are 
examined simultaneously. The first method will be discussed here and the 
second, which is now in use, in a subsequent publication. 

In the experiments with the fringes formed by the two faces of the crystal, 
a GT cut quartz plate some 1-5 mm. thick was examined. The plate was worked 
plane on one surface and slightly concave on the other to give some eight rings 
across the whole surface. The large gap between the two silvered surfaces 
(1-5 mm.) leads to experimental difficulties. In effect the Fizeau system has the 
equivalent Fabry—Perot interferometer chromatic resolving power which is some 
200,000. ‘This is more than enough to resolve some hyperfine structure of the 
green mercury line and also excludes the use of the high intensity line-broadened 
sources now generally adopted for multiple-beam interferometry. Nor can 
fringes of equal chromatic order be used. It is necessary to employ a source 
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of narrow line width of the type used for hyperfine structure studies, and the one 
adopted here is the inductance-stabilized type of vacuum mercury arc described 
by Tolansky (1946). The collimation of the light beam is also critical because of 
the big separation between the silvered surfaces. 

The two silver films were used as electrodes and the quartz plate was clamped 
at the centre of the silvered faces by two phosphor bronze strips which hold the 
plate normal to the beam of parallel light and serve as connections to the 
oscillatory circuit, which in this instance was of the Pierce type. Such a clamping 
arrangement is frequent in electrotechnic-uses of crystals. 

Plate III (a) shows the fringes formed with the quartz plate at rest, the doubling 
of the fringes being due to the birefringence of the quartz, the two component 
fringes being plane polarized. Plate III (4) shows the fringe appearance when the 
plate is oscillating in its fundamental thickness shear mode at a frequency of 
100kc/s. The fringe broadening apparently is of a different nature to that shown 
by the surface deformations alone. The oscillating fringes do not exhibit the 
bright envelope of the fringes in the earlier pictures. Microphotometer 
measurements have been made but hyperfine structure complications make 
interpretation difficult as yet. The broadening is due to a change in optical path 
but further information is required before the effects due to a change in » and a 
change in ¢ can be separated. This can be done and is under consideration. 

It may be noted that all these experiments with moving silvered surfaces 
offer a method for the study of thin metallic films when subject to dynamic forces, 
It is clear from the very existence of nodes and adjacent anti-nodes that the silver 
film is being subjected to stresses and is moving differentially through amplitudes 
which are up to ten times the film thickness. The persistent maintenance of 
narrow fringe width shows that the distortions do not affect the reflectivity of the 
film, but it is possible that the resistivity may change, and studies in this direction 
are being undertaken. This behaviour cf the film clearly suggests that it is not 
continuous. 

§7. SHATTERING OF SOME CRYSTALS 

As the amplitudes of vibration of some of the quartz plates were increased, 
points were reached at which the plates shattered. The critical amplitude, which 
can be observed from the fringe motion, appears to depend on the cut of the crystal 
plate and the type of motion it is undergoing. Fortunately the system gives 
warning when fracture is imminent. In general when the vibration becomes 
dangerously excessive the fringes first blur due to onset of bodily motion of the 
quartz plate as a whole relative to the flat, and often a high-pitched audio-frequency 
note is heard. Furthermore the fringes frequently show that a marked bending 
of the whole crystal face is occurring. Beyond this there is danger of shatter 
taking place. ‘ 

The shattering of quartz crystals due to excessive amplitude of oscillation 
is of course well known and earlier studies have been reported on the directions 
of the fractures and their possible relation to crystallographic directions. 
Plate III (c) shows a quartz plate which has broken after oscillating at excessive 
amplitudes (the fringes given by the separate pieces are visible). ‘The important 
breaks are rectilinear, with directions inclined at specific angles to each other. 
This plate was an X cut bar with the Z axis running parallel to the long 
dimension. The directions of the fractures are inclined at approximately 36° to 


the Z axis. 
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Light has been thrown on the mechanism of shattering by the finding of an 
unusual effect upon one X cut crystal of the same dimensions as the former. 
This crystal had been polished on both sides with a local polish finish of the same 
grade as that of most of the crystals studied. It was set into oscillation and at 
some time (unobserved) during this oscillation an effect took place which resulted 
in a surprising change in the topography of both front and back faces of the 
crystal. One face is shown in Plate III (d) with fringes of the crystal when at rest. 


Illumination is with the green and two yellow mercury lines. ‘The extraordinary _ 


feature is the appearance of a number of very clearly delineated parallel 


crystallographic slip lines. Areas with sharp discontinuous steps in level have _ 


appeared. Plate III(e) is an enlargement of a part of a slip region using higher — 


fringe dispersion. Most step heights are some 500a. ‘There are other slip 
regions with slip lines at an angle of about 80° to these, but the particular 
dispersion here is not suitable to show these up very clearly. 

The slip lines are effectively oriented in the same directions as the lines of 
fissure in the former crystal. It is of some considerable interest to point out that 
this X cut crystal with the slip bands can now withstand a much higher amplitude 
of oscillation than that at which the X cut in Plate III (c) shattered; in fact the 
power available has so far failed to shatter it. This would suggest that the slip 
released internal strains and produced a crystal of greater strength. This crystal, 
with its unusual surface discontinuity continues to oscillate as shown by 
Plate III(f) which is an oscillation picture. However, it is notable that the 
amplitude distribution is highly asymmetrical, being much less in the main 
slip region than elsewhere. This might well indicate local excessive damping 
in the slip region. 

The opposite face of the same crystal is equally surprising, the ‘ rest’ fringes 
being shown in Plate III(g). Several relatively deep hollows have appeared 
and they are not directly behind the slip bands on the other face. In addition 
there also exists a number of sharp discontinuous slip bands but on a smaller 
scale than on the opposite face. Steps on this face approximate to 150 a. and 
require a different fringe distribution to show them up. Since it has been 
established in this laboratory by interference methods that surface steps of even 
only 40a. can still be seen in the ordinary microscope, we have re-examined the 
known distorted surfaces microscopically and indeed the steps can be readily 
identified by out-of-focus microscopy. An example is shown in Plate III (A). 
It would appear that the phenomenon has involved a rearrangement of 
sub-blocks of crystals. If one assumes that the crystal is composed of lineage 
blocks of the form suggested by Buerger, then an explanation is possible in 
terms of readjustment of lineage blocks following the true crystallographic 
glide or slip in other regions. It would seem that this crystal has been caught in 
an intermediate stage prior to break up and has in a sense frozen into it an 
indication of the break-up mechanism. 
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_ On the Spherical Aberration of Electron Emission Systems 
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ABSTRACT. Spherical aberration coefficient and source diameter have been measured 


for a‘ hairpin’ emission system. Both have been found to be smaller than the corresponding 
values of various other emission systems. 


spectrometers, we have investigated the spherical aberration of a ‘ hairpin’ 

emission system which served as a ‘ point’ source in these experiments. 

Hairpin systems are now widely used in many electronic devices, for example 
in electron microscopes, electron diffraction cameras and x-ray point-focus tubes, 
hence the results of our measurements might be of some interest. 

The measuring arrangement is shown in Figure 1. There, C represents a 
hairpin-shaped tungsten—molybdenum wire of 0-08 mm. thickness, G is a grid 
electrode with a circular aperture of 7,=0-8mm. radius and within a variable 
distance c from the tip of the hairpin. A is a tubular anode carrying a pepperpot- 
like diaphragm P arranged as shown in Figure 1 (a) in a section at right angles 
to the axis z. The apertures in P are 0-05mm. in diameter, arranged in two 
perpendicular straight lines along the x and y axes respectively. Electron pencils 
emerging through the apertures in P are traced by means of the sliding 
fluorescent target T’ (Klemperer and Wright 1939, Klemperer and Mayo 1948). 

The measured results apply to a range of cathode-to-grid spacings given 
by 0<c<yr, which corresponds to a range of penetration percentages 
3-3% >D>0-8% (D is measured as the ratio of ‘blackout’ grid voltage to anode 
voltage). The grid electrode was connected to cathode potential or toa slightly 
negative bias. The filament heating current was kept sufficiently low (this was 
very necessary for small spacings) in order to avoid splitting up of the pencils 
(cf. Ellis 1947). This splitting up occurs spontaneously and is probably due to a 
generation of space charge oscillations (Klemperer 1947). Emission currents 
of the order of 100 a. were drawn from the cathode during the measurements, 
anode voltages somewhere between 1 and 3kv. being required according to the 
penetration percentage of the system investigated. 

The following results were observed: 

(i) The aberration coefficient a=Az/@* was found in all cases to be below 
100 units where Az, the distance between paraxial and zonal foci was measured in 
grid aperture radii 7,, and the semi-vertical angle of divergence @ of the 
corresponding pencil was in radians. 

(ii) The practically homocentric emission was completely symmetrical. No 
preferential directions of emission were observed (up to © =0-15) either in the 
plane of the hairpin (y direction of Figure 1) or at right angles to it. 

(iii) The source of emission appeared to be a circular disc of the order of 
one-tenth of a grid aperture radius or even less. Within the accuracy of the 
measurement (1 aperture radius) the emitting disc was located in the plane of 
the grid aperture. 


I: connection with some recent ray-tracing measurements in electron 
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Here, the size of the emitting source has been estimated from the divergence 
of the narrow pencil transmitted through the axial aperture of the ‘ pepperpot ’ 
diaphragm. As shown in Figure 2, the emitting disc (probably the surface 
of a small space charge in front of the tip of the hairpin) may be located at J, the 
diaphragm at P and the target at T. 


° 
° 
° 
° 
° 


(a) e000 Af bs Tyee 
Figure 1. Tracing of pencils from hairpin Figure 2. Selection of electrons by one aperture 
emission system. of the pepperpot diaphragm. 


The radius of the ‘ pepperpot ’ hole 7p and the radius of the fluorescent spot rp 
can be measured with a microscope, and the semi-vertical angle of the pencil can 
be obtained as y =(r,—rp)/PT, where PT is the distance between diaphragm and 
target. Again by simple geometry, the radius of the emitting disc is derived as 
ry=yJP—rp where JP is the distance between the diaphragm and the emitting 
disc J. The position of J, however, has been derived from tracing experiments 
as the intersection of rays which are given as the axes of the various pencils © 
emerging from the ‘pepperpot’ holes. ' 

Measurements of the size of the emitting disc cannot be expected to yield 
accurate results since, due to the thermal distribution of emission velocities, the 
intensity at the edge of the fluorescent spot decays exponentially and the 
boundaries are not sharply defined (cf. Klemperer 1947). However, the order 
of magnitude of 7, for a given system seems to be reproducible within a factor of 
two to three under different conditions of voltage and current. 

It might be of some interest to compare the aberration and the radius of the 
emitting disc of the hairpin system with corresponding values obtained for some 
other emission systems. 

In the following Table are given the relevant figures for five different emission 
systems—namely, the aberration coefficients a as defined above and the radii 7, of 


System Delos es AROS: O.A. COA. HER: 
alrg 4000 <100 500 <100 <100 
ry/Tg 0-4 0-1 0-1 0-1 <O-1 


the apparent electron source, all lengths being expressed in units of grid-aperture 
radiir,. ‘The first two systems—‘T.D.L.’ and ‘T.D.S.’—are the two-diaphragm 
emission systems with large and with small spacing respectively between grid 
electrode and cathode as described by Klemperer and Mayo (1948). The next 
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system, ‘O.A.’, represents an open-anode type, having a plane cathode, a plane 
grid electrode and a tubular anode without diaphragm. ‘The fourth system 
on the list, ‘C.A.’, has a conical anode in front of a large concave cathode and has 
been described by Klemperer and Wright (1939). The last column contains 
information about the hairpin ‘H.P.’ 

Comparison shows that the hairpin emission system is one of the best available 
electron sources. It should be recommended for electron optical apparatus if 
neither large currents nor an efficient modulation of the emitted intensity are 
required. 
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Investigation of Electron Optical Properties of an Electrostatic 
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ABSTRACT. It is shown that the combination of paraxial ray tracing and a dynamical 
determination of the electron trajectories in the cathode region leads to a complete analysis 
of electron-optical immersion systems, once the potential distribution is known. The 
method is applied to an electrode arrangement recently described for use in a fine focus 
x-ray tube. In particular it is shown that a demagnified image of the emitting area of the 
hairpin filament is produced close to the anode, if the outer electrode of the system is at 
cathode potential. A magnified image is formed near the emitter if this electrode is at anode 
potential. The results are in good agreement with experiment. A discussion of aberration 


and crossover is included. 


§1. INTRODUCTION 

DETAILED investigation of electron-optical (e.0.) immersion systems 
presents certain difficulties not normally encountered with other 
elements, such as bipotential or unipotential lenses. There it is 
possible to isolate the focusing field and regard object and image planes as 
lying in field-free space. Moreover, the electrons entering the field are con- 
sidered as homogeneous bundles of a definite velocity. Here, however, object 
and image plane are immersed in the e.o. field, and the trajectory of an electron 
emitted at an angle @ to the axis will depend strongly on the initial velocity v. 
It is the object of this paper to describe a method of obtaining the complete 
trajectories in this type of field which largely overcomes the above-mentioned 
difficulties and makes it possible to extend the investigation over a wide range 

of initial velocities and angles of emission. 
The method is applied to study the properties of the focusing system shown 
in Figure 1. This consists of the grid cylinder G, the anode rod A, mounted 
* This paper forms part of a thesis approved by the University of London for the Ph.D. degree’ 
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coaxially with G, and the surrounding outer electrode E, at potential Vy, which 
forms an integral part of the system. The tip of the hairpin filament F lies on the 
axis of symmetry, in the plane of the aperture of the cathode shield C (aperture 
diameter 0-25 cm.). The u.T. is applied between A and G; the filament is kept at 
a small positive potential V, with respect to the grid cylinder. ‘The system was 
developed for use in a fine focus x-ray tube. Its experimental investigation and 
application have been described in a previous publication (Ehrenberg and Spear 
1951). It was of interest in this connection to study the nature and formation of 


Dimensions in cm. 


Figure 1. Section through focusing system. 


the electron concentration observed on the anode surface, and in particular the 


effect of the potential Vy on the focusing properties. Such an investigation 
involves (a) the determination of the potential distribution throughout the system 
and (db) the tracing of the electron trajectories through the field. 


§2, POTENTIAL DISTRIBU TION 
‘The potential distribution was found by means of the relaxation method 
(Motz and Klanfer 1946, Luciow 1946) for the cases Vy=V , (System I), and 
Vy=V, (System II). The effect of space charge and the small geometrical and 
potential asymmetry introduced by the filament were neglected. At first a complete 
distribution was obtained for simplified geometry and boundary conditions, 
which for System I is shown in Figure 2. The grid aperture—anode distance 


Hh 


Dar aan Filament weer, hee ripe 
ve b 6 2m % z Units : 
Figure 2. System I: Complete potential distribu- Figure 3. System I : Detailed potential distribu- | 
tion. Anode potential 1,000. Boundary tion in grid cylinder. Anode potential 10,000. 


conditions: at C, V=0 in plane z=8; at B, 
potential decreases logarithmically towards 
outer electrode in plane z=40. 


corresponds to the case d=2-06 cm., so that the anode surface lies close to the 
experimentally determined circle of least confusion. In the axial region the space 
was divided up by a relaxation mesh which had 25 nodes between G and A. In 
the following, one such division will be called one ‘unit’ (=0-790 mm.). Unless 
otherwise stated all distances along the x axis will be measured in units. The 
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anode potential was taken as 1,000 for the 1-unit mesh. The final accuracy of the 
potential at the nodes is then +0:5. 

The 26-step mesh is too coarse to provide finer detail in the cathode region. 
Figure 3 illustrates the results of a more detailed investigation. $-unit mesh has 
been introduced near to the grid aperture, which continues along the filament up 
to the plane: = —4. The potentials on plane z = 12, at the open end of the cathode 
cylinder, were taken as boundary values. All potentials given in Figure 3 refer 
now to an anode potential of 10,000. The filament is idealized to a thin circular 
cylinder, whose flat base lies in the plane s=0. The radius of the cylinder is 0-1 
unit, equal to that of the filament wire used in the experiments. An assumption 
of this kind is necessary, because the asymmetry of a real hairpin filament would 
have made the problem essentially a three-dimensional one, too complex for solution. 
The experimental results indicate that the asymmetry of the filament can only have 
a small effect on the properties of the system. The above assumption seems there- 
fore justifiable. The filament has a positive bias of 6 with respect to the grid 
aperture; this corresponds to the experimentally determined value of 30 v., fora 
beam current of 300 wa., at 50 kv. The accuracy of the potential function in 
the cathode region is therefore +2-5v. A further increase of the accuracy is 
hardly justifiable in view of the approximations made. Moreover, the ray tracing, 
based on the above potential distribution, gives results which show satisfactory 
agreement with experiment whenever a direct comparison is possible. 

Figure 4 shows the complete potential distribution for System II. The 
geometry is identical with that of System I, but now both the outer tube and the 
anode are at potential 1,000. The region close to G is here at potential 40, as it 
was found experimentally that for optimum spot size V,=200v. Graphs of the 


1000 


or aie al Soy a mar er Sar ae ear: Ne ea ae z 95 10 [Sumn0 EE 25 Le 
Units Units 
Figure 4. System II : Complete potential distribution. Figure 5. Axial potential in systems 
Anode potential 1,000. I and II. 


axial potentials in the two cases are given in Figure 5. ‘The essential differences 
between the fields are: (a) the much stronger field penetration into the cathode 
cylinder of System II, mainly due to the large potential gradient between cathode 
cylinder and outer wall, and (4) the change in curvature of the equipotentials in 
System II about half-way between anode and filament. 

The axial potential is of particular interest, and will be denoted by ¢(z). The 
functions a=¢4'/¢, and b=¢"/¢ can now be calculated at any nede on the axis 
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from the axial potential distribution and its differences. Provided that the 
interval Az between successive nodes is sufficiently small, we obtain at z=2, 


a =< Dont Abn . — A’en a ih 
n 2g,Az  ”  ™ $,(Az)?” wre 

These quantities have been tabulated for use in paraxial ray tracing. To normalize 

the potential as mentioned below in connection with equation (5) it is merely 

necessary to deduct the filament potential from the potential of every node and 


boundary in the relaxation pattern. 


§3. DETERMINATION OF TRAJECTORIES 
There are essentially two different approaches to the problem of determining 
the electron paths for a given potential distribution : 
(i) By solving the time dependent equations of motion of the electron, which 
in the purely electrostatic case are 


OV . oV 
FM Seri Ore ee (2) 


when e= —4-8 x 10-!°E.s.U., and the z axis (r=0) forms the axis of symmetry. 
A general numerical method, based on this approach, has been developed by 
Goddard (1944), and applied by Goddard and Klemperer (1944) to the detailed 
investigation of a magnetic lens. 

(ii) By a solution of the ray equation 
1+(r')? Nair sk Ce ad ab ls (3) 

2V) rez 2 Op en er 
where 7’ and rv” denote differentiations with respect to z. In general, equation (3) 
can only be integrated by numerical step by step methods. 

Equation (3), together with the well-known expansion 

i) (27) 2n 
(r, 2) Bo 1) (nip (5 Pi Be Mie (4) 
which expresses the potential V(r, z) in terms of the axial potential 4 and its 
derivatives, leads for (r’)? <1, and sufficiently smali 7, to the paraxial ray equation 
4g 2G b=. ee (5) 
Equation (5) will always be assumed to be normalized in such a way that the 
electron velocity v=0, at 6=0. 

In the following treatment, the e.o. field is divided into two parts: .region (1) 
which extends from z=0 to z=2,, and region (2) from z=2,, to z=2,. The 
dividing plane z = z,, is chosen such that in region (1), situated close to the emitting 
area, the axial potential can be expressed in the form 


paps? gsr A) Sa eeee (6) 
within the accuracy to which ¢ is known. This leads to an analytical solution of 
equations (2). Equation (5) is not generally applicable in this region on account 
of the large angles of emission and the differences in initial velocity. At z=2,,, 
however, most electrons have been accelerated sufficiently to make the effect of 
initial velocities quite negligible, and their inclination to the axis falls within 
paraxial limits. Equation (5) may therefore be applied in region (2) to determine 
the trajectories of electrons emitted over a wide range of initial conditions. In the 


following, relativistic effects are neglected, and only trajectories lying in a 
meridional plane are considered. 


mz=-—e 


x aie 
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(1) Analytic Solution in Region (1) 
Substitution of equation (6) into equation (4) leads to 


Reps oa tprt ir) ao ae ee (7) 
From equations (2) we obtain 
mz'= = e(2prsig)iheis ? ob ptdipeiie (8) 
and mu ene OT Ee a ae (9) 
Let 7? = —(e/m)p, then 
s=Aexp(/2it)+ Bexp(—/2lt)-q/2p —......... (10) 
and , 3 =Aly/2 exp (+/2it)— Bly/2exp(—1/2H).  —......... (11) 


The constants A and B are determined from the conditions z =z, at t=0, z=9 at 
t=0, giving 


z z 
A= apy + 453 B= 575 + 5 A ake (12) 
On the other hand, (9) leads to 
Phat SL tae os COs lime eet kn ee ee (13) 
and Y=rgcosl! alsin iia “se ae ae kee (14) 


where the conditions r=7, at t=0, and r=r, at t=0, serve to determine the 
values of the constants of integration. The calculation of 7 involves the value 
of /t, which has to be eliminated from (10): 


1 z+q/2p+[z7+ +2,/2)?]"? 
t= Som SEN ea 0/27] }. hes (15) 
Hence, at any point z, for 0<z<z,,, r can be determined from equations (12) 
and (15). 
r’ is obtained from equations (11) and (14) by the relation 
rea anie) Tee he (16) 
Equations (13), (15) and (16) give a complete description of the trajectories in 
region (1). 


For System I the tabulated differences of ¢ show that, within the known 
accuracy of ¢, A?#/=constant, and A%¢=0 from z=0 to z=3. The dividing 
plane is therefore chosen at z,,=3. In the following, only the values of r and 7’ 
in the plane z=3 will be required. Equations (11) and (15) show that 23 and /t, 
are functions of 3, only. Both vary slowly within the range concerned, and it is 
sufficiently accurate to obtain the values of z3 and /t, by graphical interpolation 
between a few computed points. 

(ii) Solution in Region (2) 

The transformation of (73, 7’) to a point in any plane z =2,,, by solutions of the 
paraxial ray equation, is based on two assumptions: (a) all electrons at s =3 have 
the same velocity, (b) the values of rz and r’; fall within the range of paraxial ray 
tracing. Assumption (a) is obviously justified because ¢,=285 + 2:5 v., and the 
most probable energy of emission is about 0-35 ev. ‘The range of validity of (6) 
will be discussed in § 4. 

Suppose now, r=/,(z) and r=f,(z) represent two independent solutions of 
(5) between z=3 and z=2,, obtained by a step by step method of ray tracing, in 
which a and b are regarded as linear functions of zw ithin any interval (Maloff 
and Epstein 1938). Owing to the linearity of equation (5) any other solution can 
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be written as a linear combination of the fundamental rays f, and f,. ‘Thus the 
radial height R,, and the gradient R’,, in any plane z =2,, are given by 


R,=Cfin+D fam Rn =Cf' nt DP adn vr (17) 


where C and D are constants determined by the values of f, and f, atz=2,,. The 
values of C and D at z,, =3 are found to be 


Sat CAN ATC AY CAS EMEAYC ATSIC CA Ss 


For convenience, the initial conditions relating to the fundamental rays are chosen 
such that (f,);=0, and(f’,);=0. This leads to the following general transformations 
from plane z=3 to z=2,: 


R,=(Fy)n7's +(Fa)a73s R= dnt st (F o)nts swewves (19) 
where (Fy), =(frn/(f'1)33 (F2)n =(fe)n/(Fe)s. ete 


From the known values of the fundamental rays at z = 26, the transformations on to 
the anode surface are found to be 


Ry =1-8012 7’, 0-03807,, \ R’yg = 0-12077', -0-035470 ee (20) 


(iii) Transformation of Rays from off-axis Points 
Although the general transformations (19) apply to all rays in the meridional 
plane, irrespective of the value of 79, it has been found convenient to discriminate 
between trajectories from the axial point, and those from off-axis points. . The 
radial height R,, in region (2) of an electron emitted from a point ry mm. off the 
axis, with velocity v, and at an angle 0, can be expressed in terms of the radial height 


(R,,)o of an electron emitted with the same velocity and at the same angle from the 
axial point. ‘Thus equations (13), (14) (16) and (19) lead to 


R,, ae (R.,)o Pat TAF y) nl sin (Its)/33 re (Fa)n cos (/ts)], 
Rn =(R'n)o— Tol F'n! sin (lts)/33 — (F'2)n, C08 (Uts)]. 


§4. ACCURACY AND RANGE OF TRANSFORMATIONS 
The accuracy of the fundamental rays depends (a) on the accuracy of the 
potential, and (4) on that of the step by step process by which the rays are traced. 
An estimate of (b) can be obtained by using a second independently determined set 


of fundamental rays in region (2), to derive fj, f, and f’;, f’. at a number of points 


along their trajectories. Comparison with the original values shows a maximum 
difference of 1-2°% for the function and 3—4°% for the gradients. As the rays are 
traced with approximately twice the accuracy warranted by the accuracy of the 
axial potential, (a) may be estimated as about 4°% for the function and 8% for the 
gradients. 

The range of validity of the transformations is limited by the paraxial conditions. 
If a further term of the expansion (4) is included in expressing V, 0V/dz and 
dV /or of equation (3) we obtain: 


47" 4+2a(1+a)r’+b (14+ B)r=0. 
The correction terms « and B depend on (7’)®, 77, a, 6 and higher derivatives 


of ¢. ‘Their effect on the step process has been investigated in the critical region 
from z=6 to z = 13 and it is found that the error in 7,3 and 7’; is of the same order as 
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that introduced by causes (a) and (6) for 945° and velocities up to v = 108 cm.sec~, 


(i.e. about three times the most probable velocity). | These values therefore limit 
the range of the paraxial transformation. 


Larger angles of emission can be treated with the same accuracy, provided that 
the velocity range is restricted. If this is not done, the determined curvature of 
the rays in region (2) will be too small. Hence the e.o. field tends to produce 
overfocusing (positive aberration) for large angles and velocities of emission. 


§5. IMAGE FORMATION AND CROSSOVER IN SYSTEM I 
(i) Results of the Ray Tracing 


The trajectories given in Figures 6, 7 and 8 show some of the general results 
obtained. The velocities chosen correspond to a slow, a most probable, and a fast 
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Figure 6. System I: Electron trajectories. 9=6°. 
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Figure 7. System I]: Electron trajectories. 9@=18°. 
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Figure 8. System I: Electron trajectories. 9=42°. 


electron, emitted from points r)=0 and 7)=0-:0500 mm. The angles of emission 
shown are 0=6°, 18°, 42°. The first gives rise to rays which fulfil the paraxial 
conditions all along their paths; those emitted at 18° and 42° will do so only in 


region (2). In addition, trajectories of electrons leaving the off-axis point at zero 
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velocity and at a negative angle of emission are included. The rays are denoted 
by a group of three numbers; the first represents the velocity of emission 
(10-7 vcm. sec~1), the second the angle of emission, and the third gives the 
value of 7. 

The trajectories clearly show the formation of a demagnified image of the 
emitting area of the filament, situated behind the anode. It will be seen from 
Figure 8 that the e.o. field in region (1) underfocuses rays emitted at larger — 
and velocities, giving rise to negative aberrations. 


(ii) The Paraxial Image Plane 


To derive transformations on to the paraxial image plane, it is necessary to 
extrapolate the fundamental trajectories beyond the plane z=26. For this 
purpose, the anode surface is assumed to consist of an infinitely thin conducting 
membrane, through which the electrons can pass without loss in velocity, or 
change in direction. The potential distribution between z=0 and z=26 is 
unchanged, but at the plane z=26, the electrons enter a field-free region and 
continue to move along the tangent to their trajectory at the anode plane. In order 
to locate the paraxial plane, we must consider a ray leaving the centre of the 
emitting area with a small initial velocity at a small angle. As z)~+0 in (15), Jt, 
and therefore 2, (see (11)), approach limiting values, which change very slowly 
with 3, for small values of 2p. 

From (13) and (16) we obtain for emission from the axial point 


(73/1 s\g= (25/L tan he). ee eee (22) 
But in the paraxial focus (R,,))=(R,)o=0. Hence (19) gives 
— (Ff F)s= (telson tee Wo are (23) 


Equations (22) and (23) together with the limiting values of /t; and 3, 
determine the position of the paraxial image plane, which is found to lie at 
x=29-568, 2-82mm. behind the anode surface. Experimental and theoretical 
object—image distances agree within 4%. 


(iii) Aberrations in the Image Plane 


This treatment is confined to aberrations produced by the e.o. field in 
region (1), and it will therefore apply only to rays falling within the range of 
angles and velocities of emission defined in §4. The transformation of rays 
from the axial point on to the paraxial image plane leads directly to a value of 
the transverse aberration 7. It is found that 


T=2:34x LOM sora SS See aoe (24) 
within the range investigated. 
The longitudinal aberration, measured from the paraxial image plane, is 
given by L = —(R/R’),. The ratio depends only on Its, ane therefore 29, and is 
independent of 7. L is very nearly proportional to 2, Viz. 


E=1:37 x 10-*3;. 
(iv) The Crossover 


The existence of a crossover in immersion lenses was first pointed out and 
explained by Maloff and Epstein (1934). More recently Einstein and Jacob (1948), 
described an investigation of the properties of the crossover in an immersior 
lens of the conventional type, using a flat cathode. The treatment, however, is 
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restricted to paraxial rays and comparatively small velocities of emission; the 
plane of the crossover is assumed to be perpendicular to the axis, passing through 
the point of intersection of rays which leave the emitting area at ¢=0° and with a 
given velocity v. 

The methods developed here lend themselves to an investigation over a far 
wider range of angles and velocities. It has been found more convenient to 
generalize the above definition and regard the crossover as the locus of the 
intersection of rays, leaving different points of the emitting surface at the same 
angle and with the same velocity. Thus the condition R,,=(R,,)) determines a 
point on the crossover for any given v and 6. From (21) and (22) the ratio 
(F,/F), at the crossover is found to be: 


(Fi/Fe)e=(2s°/P) (r's/rso. ne eee (26) 


The crossover abscissa is thus independent of r and 79 but depends (via 23) on tg, 
and therefore on 2). Hence, a longitudinal aberration L, is to be expected, 
which is clearly shown in Figures 6, 7 and 8. 

It was found that F',/F’, could be represented with sufficient accuracy in the 
region of the crossover by a linear equation. For 2,)=0, z,=6-933 units; this 
point is now taken as the origin from which L, is measured in the positive 
2 direction. It is proportional to 39, and given by 


De 1641025, ee ee (27) 


The crossover ordinate for any ray may be obtained by transformation into 
its particular crossover plane. Thus (19) and (26) lead to 


R,=(Fo)e(7)ol1 + (&37/P)(7's/7s)o]- eee (28) 
F, varies slowly in the region of the crossover, and a mean value was used to 
calculate the values of R,. It is found that 


Rieti isl or | ee eee eee (29) 


It follows from (27) to (29) that for a given angle of emission 6 the crossover of all 
trajectories will lie on a conical surface with apex at (z,, 0), whose semi-vertical 
angle y (see Figures 6, 7, 8) depends only on @, and is given by tan y = 0-294 tan 0. 
On the other hand, the locus for constant velocities of emission will be the surface 
of an ellipsoid of revolution, whose section is 


R2/(4-83 x 10-9)? + L,2/(1-64 x 10-8v)? =1. 


It is of interest to compare crossover and image size. ‘The latter is given by 
R,=Mro, where M is the magnification of the system. It follows then, that 


Pees 48381007 4{ Mr, oon abit SS (30) 


Taking 7,=0-075 mm., the radius of the filament wire used, and M =0-32 
(see §7), |R./R,| =1:9x 10-77%. Thus, except for electrons leaving with 
extremely small initial velocities (of the order of 0-5 x 107 cm. secy); which form 
only a negligible portion of the total emission, the image in this system will always 
be smaller than the crossover. The usual definition of the crossover as the 
‘minimum section’ of the beam (e.g. von Borries and Ruska 1939, Cosslett 1946), 
does not therefore apply in this case. Einstein and Jacob (1948) have investigated 
an immersion lens of the type used in cathode-ray tubes (M=2, ry>=5 mm.). 
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Their graphs lead to R,=18x10-°7. Using these values as in (30) 
| R,/R,| =0-018 x 10-779 which shows that for practically all velocities this type 
of immersion lens produces a crossover considerably smaller than the image. 
The crossover now forms the minimum section of the beam and, as Maloff and 
Epstein point out, a smaller spot will be observed on the final screen of the tube 


if the second lens images the virtual crossover, and not the cathode image. 


§6. RESULTS FOR SYSTEM II 
The trajectories, given in Figure 9, illustrate the image formation in System II. 
They were obtained by the method described in §3. The paraxial image plane lies 
now inside the grid cylinder where an image with magnification 1-6 is formed. 
The crossover, situated at about x =0-3, represents here the minimum section of 
the beam. On the whole, the image formation in System II resembles closely 
that of the more conventional type of immersion lens mentioned above. 


0-06 
(3) 
0:04 } 
0:02 
=> 0 
Ee > 
g Z 
—-0-02 
ie 
= Axis —=—- — > — = P3 = 
0:06 
0:08 
E | 
0.10 () Paraxial 
Dezel | (3) Image Plane 
"Cathode Anode he 
Figure 9. System IT: Electron trajectories. Figure 10. Diagram illustrating formation of 
6=42°. electron concentration on anode surface 


in presence of high angle electrons. | 


The aberrations in the image plane are much stronger than those of System I 
particularly the longitudinal error. The rays, having passed the image plane, ae 
now bent towards the axis, forming a disc on the anode surface, whose size depends 
largely on the velocity and angle of emission—much more so than the true image 
formed in System I. The results fully explain the experimental observations, 


and confirm that e.o. systems of this kind are unsuitable for use in a fine focus 
x-ray tube. 


§7. COMPARISON OF EXPERIMENTAL AND THEORETICAL RESULTS 
‘The general transformation (21) leads directly to a value for the demagnification 


in the paraxial image plane. As a ray (v, 8, 79) is imaged at a distance |R,,| +(Rp)o 
below the image of the axial ray (v, 6, 0), M is given by : : 


|| =[|R, 1+ (Rp)ol/ro =(Fi)p! sin (ts)/25 + (Fo)p C08 (It). ...... (31) 


In System I, M changes very little with angle and velocity of emission -and the 
trajectories investigated give a mean value of M=0-32 in the paraxial image plane 
The same applies to the size of the spot on the anode surface. Here the mean 
value of Mis found to be 0-33, about 3% higher than in the paraxial image plane. 

On the assumption that the diameter of the emitting area is equal to the 
diameter of the filament wire used (0-006 in.), 27) = 150; this leads to a spot size on 
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the anode surface of 2R,,=50u, in good agreement with the experimental value 
of the half-width for d=2-06 cm. 

It is of interest in this connection to obtain values of the magnification, using 
the well-known theorem of Helmholtz—Lagrange, which may be written in the form 


Miss SID 010; Siti 02ws kD eee (32) 


where v; and 6; denote velocity and angle of convergence at the image plane. 
Sin @; can here be related directly to v and @._ If the limiting values of 2, and It, 
($5 (ii)) are then substituted, (32) will predict the magnification for electrons 
satisfying the paraxial conditions, which is found to be in good agreement with the 
results of equation (31). | 

For other rays the comparison shows that, within the range of trajectories 
treated, aberrations do not affect the image formation to anylargeextent. Clearly, 
it is not possible to account here for the small intensity thrown into the tails of the 
experimental distribution curves. These appear to be primarily due to electrons 
emitted at angles outside the range of this investigation, for which the transforma- 
tion in regions (2) is no longer valid, or is only approximately true. Such electrons 
will be overfocused by the field in region (2) and it follows that T=0, not at 
6 =90° as predicted by (24), but at 6=0’, where &’< 90°. If 6>6’, T will become 
negative and the system will produce a positive transverse aberration. Figure 10 
illustrates the path of a number of axial rays near the anode surface. For rays (1) 
emitted at #’, T=0, and therefore an image point P, is formed on the paraxial plane. 
Rays (2), emitted at 6>0’, cut the axis at P, between paraxial image plane and anode 
surface, whilst those electrons leaving at still larger angles, rays (3) and (3’), form 
an image in front of the anode surface. ‘These rays will define a disc of least 
confusion AA’. Moving the anode surface from its optimum position AA’ 
towards the paraxial focus increases the intensity in the ‘tails’, but at the same 
time reduces the size of the intense central portion. The effect of moving the anode 
the opposite way should be slight, up to the disc BB’. Both these deductions are 
borne out by the experimental results. 
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ABSTRACT. As the chromatic error of focus has the same sign in all electron lenses 
with straight axis, achromatic combinations do not exist. It is shown, however, that 
systems with curved axes can be designed which are equivalent to centred systems in the 
gaussian approximation, but have chromatic error of opposite sign, and thus may be useful 
as correcting elements. Systems with a helical axis, with a helical electrostatic field so 
shaped as to eliminate first-order astigmatism, have particular advantages. In such systems 
images of unit magnification are produced at equal intervals along the helical axis. 
Under certain conditions the transverse chromatic shift can be made zero in every second, 
or third, . . . image, while the longitudinal error of focus can be given any negative value 
by suitable choice of the pitch. Such systems may find application in secondary emission 
and dark-field electron microscopes, and particularly in diffraction microscopy. 

At a certain pitch the chromatic error becomes infinite. This system is particularly 
easily realized by means of two coaxial cylindrical electrodes. It is useless as a chromatic 
corrector, but may find applications as a velocity spectrograph. 


§1. INTRODUCTION 

T is well known (Scherzer 1936) that all electron lenses with a straight axis 

have chromatic errors of the same sign: the faster electron is always focused 

beyond the slower one. It is also known that electron mirrors have errors of 
opposite sign, but their application for chromatic correction meets with serious 
objections (Ramberg 1949). Apart from difficulties of design, centred electron 
mirrors have the great practical disadvantage that at the point of return the 
electrons are slowed down almost to a standstill, and are therefore very 
susceptible to unintentional disturbances of the electric field, such as may arise 
from polarization layers at the electrodes. 

In ordinary transmission electron microscopy the unavoidable chromatic 
error of the objectives has no serious consequences. At the small apertures used 
at present the depth of focus is so large that sufficiently sharp focusing can be 
assured by careful stabilization of the voltage and current supplies. Even at the 
highest resolutions attained up to now it is sufficient to keep the fluctations within 
a few volts; the unavoidable energy spread of the beam electrons due to their 
thermal origin is about an order of magnitude lower and hence negligible. It is 
true that this eliminates only a part of the chromatic error; there remains the part 
which is due to energy losses of the beam electrons in the object, of the order of 
15-25 volts per collision. But it has been shown (Gabor 1944, p. 32) that this 
part of the chromatic error is beneficial for the contrast in the bright-field, 
transmission method, and does not affect the resolving power. The advantage 
is turned into its opposite in dark-field illumination. A dark-field microscope 
operates chiefly with scattered electrons which have suffered losses, and requires 
an achromatic objective. ‘This explains the inferior performance of the dark-field 
method in electron microscopy. The same is true of microscopes operating with 
secondary electrons, or with a photo-emitting object. 

The need for achromatic lenses has become acute recently by the introduction 
of the method of ‘ diffraction microscopy’ (Gabor 1949). In this method the 
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aberrations of electron objectives are compensated by light-optical means in a 
reconstruction process carried out with visible light. This, however, is true 
only of those aberrations which distort, but do not destroy, the information 
contained in the diffraction diagram which forms the starting point of the 
reconstruction process. But chromatic aberration destroys some of the 
information by wiping out the more closely spaced interference fringes. 
Appreciable progress beyond the present stage of resolving power may be achieved 
by orthodox means: careful stabilization of voltages and currents, or the use of 
unipotential ‘ fixed focus ’ electrostatic lenses. But ultimately even the thermal 
energy spread of the order of 0-3ev. will become a hindrance to increased 
resolution, unless the electron-optical system is, at least approximately, 
achromatized. Moreover, achromatic lenses might make it possible to use 
autoelectronic emission (‘point emission’), which allows the production of 
current densities 10?—10* times higher than in thermal emission, and thus shortens 
exposure times very appreciably. At present this is not feasible because of the 
energy spread, which is of the order of 5 volts in autoelectronic emission. 

There is therefore sufficient practical inducement to take up the almost 
abandoned problem of achromatic lenses. A suggestion for the start is given by 
electron mirrors. In these the straight axis suffers a sudden break of 180°. This 
suggests that the required effect might be achieved by a gradual, instead of a 
sudden, break, and points to the study of systems with curved optic axis. A 
difficulty arises at the outset from the fact that such systems will not in general 
possess the property which in ordinary lenses is a direct consequence of the 
rotational symmetry, viz. they will not be free from astigmatism on the axis, 
and electrons of different velocity will not in general be refocused on the axis. 
But it can be shown by simple considerations that these difficulties can in 
fact be overcome. 


§2. A SYSTEM WITH CIRCULAR AXIS 


Electron-optical systems with curved axis have been studied by Cotte (1938) 
Wendt (1943) and Hutter (1948). Wendt in particular has described a system 
with circular axis which has zero astigmatism for electrons of a certain energy 
starting from a point of the axis which can be conveniently taken as a basis for 
an elementary explanation. It will be shown—a point not noticed by previous 
authors—that this system has, in fact, the properties required of a chromatic 
corrector. 

It is well known that an electron beam which is forced into a circular path 
between two cylindrical electrodes is focused at intervals of 7//2=127° in the 
plane of rotation, while it spreads out freely in the direction of the axis. It, now, 
following Wendt, one curves the electrodes into hyperbolic shape, as shown in 
Figure 1 (a), one can achieve equal focusing in both planes, i.e. eliminate the 
astigmatism on the circular axis c, but the beam will now be focused at intervals 
of 180°, as shown in Figure 1(4). But this is true only of electrons of the same 
energy as the one which circulates on the axis. An electron with excess initial 
kinetic energy, which may be a fraction e above that of the ‘standard’ electrons, 
will also describe an orbit which is circular in first approximation, but it will be 
eccentric, and of larger radius. We will show now that the excess energy electron 
will describe this orbit e with a velocity below the standard, because the mean 
potential on e is by twice the fraction « below that onc. The mean potential on e 
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is the same as the potential on the circle m, which is drawn with the same radius 
as e, but concentric with c. Let ¢ be the potential and V the volt-energy of the 
electrons. For a standard electron let V=¢,, the potential on the circular axis, 
with radius r. For the excess energy electron V=(1+e),, and its curvature 
radius 7, can be calculated at the point P where it is tangential to c from the 
equation 
Se hee hee 
Te 2V or 
Substituting V =(1+¢)¢,, and taking into consideration that 7 is an equilibrium 
orbit for «=0, we obtain, with the notation r,—r=Ar, 


Aree, Or aan. 
rune and a, Ar= —2eg,. wk chee 


This proves the statement that the mean potential on e is below the standard by 
a fraction 2e, and as the kinetic energy at the point P was above the standard by a 
fraction «, the mean velocity of the e-electron is in the mean below the standard 
by a fraction te. 

Electrons e’, e” with the same energy as e will be focused around the e-axis 
in a similar way to the focusing of the standard electrons around c, but they do 
not arrive at the same point. It is easy to see, and will be proved formally later, 


Figure 1. Elementary explanation. 


(a) Electrode system, W. endt 1943. (6) Focusing of electrons with standard energy: c is the circular 
axis. (c) The axis e for electrons with excess energy. (d) Focusing of electrons with 
excess energy. 


that they perform oscillations around the e-axis with the same period as the 
standard electrons, at least to an approximation in which <? can be neglected. 
Thus they come to a focus, but behind P for two reasons: first because, as we 
have seen, the faster electron in fact runs more slowly, and second because its 
orbit is longer, in the ratio «, as may be seen from the first of equations (2). Thus 
they will rejoin the axis c in a point P’” which is behind P by a distance 


f=2exlength of the circular axis. 9 8 (3) 


It is evident from Figure 1 (d) that it is only the second image of P, P’’’ which 
we can use, not the first P”, where the focal points corresponding to different 
energies are strung out radially. But while the foci of even order only may be 
used for chromatic correction, the odd foci may be useful for velocity 
spectrography, as will be shown in more detail later on. 

The arrangement with circular axis can be used in fact for the second purpose 
only, for, as the second focus nearly coincides with the initial point, the initial 
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and the final beams could not be separated. This suggests twisting the axis 
into a helix. It will now be shown that the negative chromatic error not only 
retains its sign, but even increases beyond any limit within a certain range of pitch. 


§3. THE EQUATIONS OF MOTION IN A HELICAL 
ELECTROSTATIC FIELD 


Any combination of coaxial helical electrodes with the same pitch produces 
a helical field, and any helix in this field can be the trajectory of an electron with 
an appropriate velocity. It may be noted that a helical field is produced also if 
one of the electrodes is a circular cylinder, and that helical motion is possible 
also between two coaxial cylinders. 
In cylindrical coordinates z, 7, @ the helical axis may have the equations 
P=7, 62 =Sp0! THY wlio), -seepery Wee (4) 
where # is the ‘ diametral pitch ’, equal to the linear pitch divided by 27. It will 
be convenient to adopt ‘ helical’ coordinates u, w such that 
hy ee = "0 “SAV = 
2=7- 7,8) = Garin (z—p0)=cosa(z—p0),;  .:.... (5) 
retaining @ as the third coordinate. As shown in Figure 2, du is in the direction 
of the radius of curvature, whose value is 7,/cos«, and dw is in the direction 
of the binormal, both at right angles to the helical axis. Any helix of pitch p has 
equations w~=const., w=const. If wu and w are small they measure the distance 
of a point in two directions at right angles from the central helix. 


Figure 2. Helical coordinates. 


The Lagrangian function of a (non-relativistic) electron is, in these 
coordinates, 
L=i1mv? — ed =}m(2? +7? + 76") — ed 


lm | (24+ ei) +12 +(rp+u)?2]—ep,  cseees (6) 


0 
where e is the electron charge and m the mass. The Lagrangian equations of 
motion are 


miu = — m(ro + u)e, aaron WA) 


e 
w=—e mE (p2+19)!6, Bee (5) 
0 


ies 0 


Pe fegat $ 


Op 

pat 

Op 
WwW 


[p?+ (rot u)O+ 2 (p2+1,2)¥280=C, wu) 
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where Cis aconstant. The last equation is the momentum integral relative to 6. 
The energy integral, for an electron with an energy excess a fraction € above the 
standard electrons, is 


tn [ (22+ tag ie w) $i (rou) sete Sees te (10) 
0 F 


where ¢, is the potential on the helical axis. For a standard electron which moves 
on the axis this gives the angular velocity @=Q 


We need the momentum integral (9) for eliminating @ and @ from the 
equations of motion. For this we must first determine the constant C. For the 
present investigation it will be sufficient to consider only electrons which at 
some point have crossed the axis. At this point u=w=0, 6=¢p, so that the 
energy integral becomes 


: ; ay 2 
(p? +179°)0? +2 P (p24. 1742)U2 bed + the? + P zs w= — 267 (1 +6 )y ye Fearne (12) 
@ To m 
while the momentum integral (9), squared and divided by p?+7)?, is now 
. . 2 
(p? + 7,2)62 +2 £ (p? + 742)" 6ab + & tv? = C2/(p2-+ 7e2). eee (13) 
0 0 

Subtraction gives C?/(p?+7,2) = — 2 dol t+e)—(up2+W92), «sw eaeee (14) 


which shows that C depends only on the longitudinal component of the velocity 
of the electron at the point where it crosses the axis, not on its transverse 
components w%, Wp. To simplify we write «’ for the longitudinal excess fraction, — 
and obtain the momentum integral in the form 


{let Gor wyb+ 2 (per nsyiel 


Yo 
== E(t te’) (ptr?) =e )(PE+ rR eae (15) 


where we have made use of equation (11). 

So far the equations are exact, but from this point on we neglect all powers of 
u, w, u, w and ¢ higher than the first, and treat also @— Q as a small quantity. In 
this gaussian approximation the last equation simplifies to 


2rgCdu+ (p+ r92)(6—2)-+ 2 (ph rg2) Med = Pep +12), coon. (15’) 
0 


which can be used to eliminate @ and 4 in equations (7) and (8). In these equations 
we introduce, to the same approximation, 


ad a 
5 but buat t+ bunt, — Ede t buat bunts «--+-(16) 


where we have used the suffix notations for the derivatives at the helical 
axis, to distinguish them from those at an arbitrary point. Substituting (15’) 
and (16) into (7) and (8) we obtain zero-order terms and first-order terms at the 
right-hand sides. If we postulate that the helical axis is itself a trajectory (for 
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standard electrons), we obtain the two conditions for the vanishing of the zero-order 
—_ =e tae Mee ea (17) 
Coe "4 > OO ei ek et (18) 


The first expresses that the gradient in the direction of the binormal must be 
zero. ‘The second, combined with equation (11), can be written in the form 


1 0¢ are ae 
(; x) ree ety WEL Pod Bena (19) 


where R is the radius of curvature of the helix, by a well-known formula. Thus 
condition (18) expresses the balance of the electric and the centrifugal force. 
The first-order equations of motion now become 


& ofan 2) 3 

L— — — ~ (but + uw’) + oe O2u — Boor W467 2 eee (20) 
as e 2 ' 

= Fry (Poul + Powe) =- jae Re ohare (21) 


These equations are of the form 


pe nT REIT OR SN | WEE RN (22) 
w= +2au—a,w— Bu, 
where we have put Bap(peete yi. (23) 


Consider first standard energy electrons, «=0. ‘The equations (22) will reduce 
to the well-known equations of rotationally symmetrical electromagnetic electron 
lenses if, and only if, 


oe a eee ee ee (24) 


and if «,=a.=«, i.e. 


e 4 p?-3r,? e ( Di aly nN, 
= —dbyw= — buur- O2z= — + 2>—_—_—— id Bes 25 
m?er~ m Pue Pun . Po} ( ) 


prt+r? m 


The first condition postulates that the gradient in the direction of the binormal 
vanishes not only at the helical axis but also in its immediate neighbourhood on 
the helical surface w=0. This is automatically satisfied if this surface is a surface 
of symmetry. The second is the condition of astigmatism. It postulates one 
relation between the second-order derivatives; a second relation is obtained 
from Laplace’s equation. 

Let us write for the potential 


ERM CAT) p= ae We cour (26) 
Laplace’s equation is, in cylindrical coordinates, 
Cee, VCMT Vigy 5 8 4 Ae (27) 


dx? | OF | rar | PF Oe 
Equation (26) with the definitions (5) gives the relations 
Oy _ nt O_O = _— HB _ pins’ Nd (28) 


—— See eee EO OOO 
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if ¢ does not depend explicitly on 6. Thus Laplace’s equation for the helical 


field is 


EA ek 2S F. 
duet ro tu du pP+re esa Gin? a ae co 
On the helical axis this becomes 


1 26 

buut bow = — 7 Po pry 9B? aenelets +30) 
where we have made use of equations (18) and (11). Combining this with 
equation (25), 


— 3r,? ’ 
Cale Pww = = 24) = om 7 arp §. SOP STU? mie teemae (25 ) 
we obtain for the two derivatives of second order 
Lago AE eho Gs 31 
Pun Gara epee 7 = ene (31) 
— 2bo(P? — 70") 4 _m Paty —=Ta" Q2 ee 
Pww = (p? +792)? ae e p+re eS Ricxeta eats ( ) 


Substituting these into (20), (21) we now obtain the equations of motion in 
an anastigmatic system in the form 


0 
anes (33) 
Pp o” Q?2 
w= i endear 2 Ww 


§4. DISCUSSION OF THE ELECTRON-OPTICAL PROPERTIES 


Apart from the term ¢7)Q?, equations (33) have the standard form of 
rotationally symmetrical systems. We can reduce them completely to this 
form by introducing, instead of u, the variable 


i, =U ee ee a ee) eee (34) 
2 2 
+7 : 
where spi Us palo enim peat Genin: (35) 
0 °pt—r 2 } 
0 


excluding the case p=ry which requires special treatment. ‘This means that 
excess energy electrons perform their motion in the same way as standard electrons 
but around an axis w=wo, which differs only radially from the helical axis. This 
is a direct generalization of the axis ‘m’ in Figure 1(c). Let us call it the € axis. 
The equations are now 


u, = —2ww—au,, w= lou. at ae (36) 


Multiplying the first by w, the second by w,, subtracting and integrating as usual, 
we obtain the new momentum integral 


Uw—wu,=w(ueZ+w)+ const. = sss. (37) 
The constant is zero for any trajectory which crosses the ¢ axis. Such electrons 
therefore perform a uniform rotation with angular velocity w around the axis. 


‘The reason is evident: it is our w, w coordinate system, which follows the electron 
which has an angular velocity component —a in the direction of the helical axis. 
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The motion of such an electron which crosses the ¢ axis can be very simply 
described by introducing the new variable 


PO we W RS se a (38) 


i.e, the distance from the « axis. In terms of this, taking account of equation (37), 
the equation of motion becomes 


naples aay pose age ad Se 2 
p=—(w?+a)p= former See (39) 
This means that the electrons perform, apart from their rotation, a radial simple 
harmonic oscillation with a frequency 
Yo To 
Pare p 
They return to the ¢ axis after a full period of this oscillation. But as they have 
the same energy, and as the length of the trajectories between the crossing points 
differs at most by quantities of the order <?, it follows that they will be in fact 
refocused in one point of the « axis. 

We are not, however, considering pencils of electrons, each focused on its 
own axis, but electrons of various energies, which have started from one point 
of the helical axis u=w=0. The calculation, which need not be given in detail, 
shows that their motion is the resultant of two harmonic oscillations, with 
frequencies which are the combinations of the two simple frequencies w and 
{7)/P)w, previously considered, i.e. (1+79/p)w. The full periods T, and T, of 
these two frequencies are given by 


epee, Peete VE a Pesta) 
P+ PN 
These formulae give directly the angles of rotation around the z-axis corresponding 
to these two periods. | 
If the two periods are incommensurable, the electron will not, in general, 
return to the helical axis. But if they are in an integral ratio, say 7, they will recross 
it after the longer one, T, =7T,, of the periods. It may be again noted that the time 
of return is independent of «. But only monokinetic pencils will be focused at the 
same point, for reasons which we have explained in §2. The condition of 
zero ‘ chromatic astigmatism’ is 


Oa RO ay eee nee (40) 


T, tt? ; 
im ————— = SINtePer, = se nett (42) 
Lt WP 
which means that the pitch must be selected from the sequence 
nai pera (43 
Sate vo ens Nos spices) 


Suitable values are tan « =0, 1/3, 1/2, 3/5... The first has been already discussed 
in §2. In the other cases the electrons are refocused after L572) 23, 92:9 2 
full revolutions around the z axis. 

These systems have no lateral chromatic error. The longitudinal error can 
be calculated in the same way as in §2. The excess energy electrons are moving 
on trajectories whose mean potential is lower by ¢,,%) than the potential ¢5 on 
the helical axis. As their initial energy is higher by a factor «, their mean velocity 
excess is, in relative measure, }(<+ ¢,;to/$o) = }¢—Totol(P? +7"). On the other 
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hand their trajectory is also longer by a fraction rouo/(p? +70"). ‘Thus the focal 
shift is, using equation (35) for the value of wo, 

ZT elke are 
P+re Pw | 
per unit length of trajectory. This function is illustrated in Figure 3. It starts ! 
for zero pitch with the value —3/2, which we have already obtained by an 
elementary consideration, and increases to infinity at tana=1. At this point — 


oe (44) 
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wn 
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Figure 3. The chromatic shift of focus per unit increase of energy and unit length of trajectory. 


it changes sign, and decreases asympotically to the value +4. This too is easy 
to understand, as for very large pitch the curvature effects vanish, and the faster 
electron will be focused beyond the slower one, exactly in the ratio of its velocity. 


§5. DETERMINING THE ELECTROSTATIC FIELD 
The field in an anastigmatic helical system is not completely determined by 
the conditions (17), (18), (24) and (25) which we had to impose on it. Ultimately 
it may be perhaps possible to use the remaining freedom of design to eliminate 
the second-order, and perhaps even some of the third-order errors which we have 
left out of the present investigation. But at the present stage it will be best to 
make use of this freedom for simplifying the design as much as possible. 
Laplace’s equation (27) for the potential y(r, x — p@) is 
0? lo eva? 
pata get (1+ 5) 55 =0. ea (45) 
This equation gives the potential in a meridional plane, and allows the electrode 
shapes to be determined. Consider solutions of the form 


a COST ae ; 
(7, 2) 5 (x *) RAT): <0 ee cee (46) 
for 6=0, where is an integer. The equation for R is 
icin tec a | eae 
. i a 7 am (5 + =) R,, = (0); see eee (47) 
whose solution is Ry =Z,Gnrip), a) eee eee (48) 


where Le is a cylindrical function of order. It is seen that an infinity of solutions 
exists which satisfies the conditions of first-order anastigmatism. But as we are 
looking for the simplest solution, we take  =1 only, and write the meridional field 
in the form 


We 2) da | —[aih (ji) + BEG) +n log ® + 008% faa) + bs]. (49) 
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We have written here x for r/p and x, for 7)/p. The notations of Jahnke and 
Emde (1945) have been used for the cylindrical functions with imaginary 
argument. y% assumes the value ¢) on the helical axis x=, x=0. It is 
symmetrical with respect to s =0, so that the conditions (17) and (24) are already 
satisfied. There remain only two conditions, (18) and (25) or (32). Equation (31) 
is already satisfied, as ¢ is a solution of Laplace’s equation. Using the identity 


d , Myaeg: Ps: 
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for the Bessel function J, and the corresponding identity for the Hankel function 
H,, we now write the conditions (18) and (32) in the form : For x=, z=0 


aot l. 1 ; 2r, 
by OX =~ P4,--2+a(L ints) +b (= H,-iH) = seat ~e(00) 
wis eae PY Ce mae 
2 eee LNs pa ig ile a oa a ae (51) 


(p? +79")? 

With these conditions we have disposed of only two of the three parameters 
a,band7. We use the remaining degree of freedom to simplify the design, by 
imposing the condition that the equipotential surface at a radius 7, shall be 


cylindrical, i.e. for x =x, ha 0 oe © ee (52) 


An example of the electrode design obtained from these equations * is shown 
in Figure 4. The pitch is one of the series (43) for which the chromatic 
astigmatism is zero. The radius 7; of the inner, cylindrical electrode is made 
rather small, one-quarter of the radius of the helical axis. ‘This is advantageous 
as it produces a smooth field outside 7); moreover, in all practical cases one would 
connect the inner electrode with the highest positive potential available, and a 


Figure 4. Electrode design for a helical lens, Figure 5. Helical pe spectrograph, 


pl/ro=tan «=0°5, 7j/r9=0°25. ease 


large ratio 79/7; means a relatively low potential on the helical axis. ‘This in turn 
means that a relative energy difference of 1°, produces in our case an ¢ OF), 
so that the defocusing is not 2°/, as appears from the curve in Figure AS DUE 
about 7%, of the length of the helical axis. There is of course a limit to the 
slowing down of electrons in the helical systems; in the end one would incur the 
danger of uncontrollable errors by polarization layers, on the electrodes, which 
is one of the chief objections against mirrors with straight axis. 


* Computed by Mr. K. J. Ausburn. 
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It is advantageous to select for the outer electrode the equipotential line 
which passes through the saddle point, where the field is mz/, as small deformations 
of this line have minimum influence on the field at the helical axis; also the sharp | 
corner makes accurate mounting easier. 

The design as shown is of course not complete in itself, one must add tubes 
at both ends for introducing and removing the electron beam. These tubes 
necessarily modify the field at both ends somewhat, and it is intended first to 
study these effects experimentally before proceeding further with the theory. 
On the other hand it may be possible to compensate some aberrations by suitable 
injecting and extracting organs; in particular it may be possible to add deflectors 
which allow alignment of the initial and the final tangent, whose skew relative _ 
position is a considerable inconvenience in the present design. | 


§6. A VELOCITY SPECTROGRAPH 
The critical case p=7o, i.e. tana=1, requires special examination as here 


the method used for integrating the equations (33) breaks down. ‘The equations 
now become 


V+ 2ow =r"; w—2ob a0. ee eee (53) 
A particular integral of the inhomogeneous equations is 
— hs 3 <0 2 
Uu=05 w 74, tA Shs ott io See (54) 3 


This means that while in all other cases the ‘« axis’ differed from the helical 
axis only radially, in the direction of u, and had the same pitch, now it differs 
in the direction of the binormal w, and has a different pitch. The complete 
solution can be written in the form 


. . T, = 
a Cree = Ceti + an OF -)) Caer eae (55) 


This is periodic with a period 7, which we write again in terms of the rotation 


around the g axis: 
ar 24» 2)1/2 
Ta tee ones malta 


as i ce. wy 


that is, the monokinetic beams issuing from a point come to a focus in the time 
in which the standard electron rotates by \/27, which is just the same angle as 
in the well-known case of two coaxial cylinders, if the beam is launched at right 
angles to the axis. But the difference now is that the beams are completely focused, 
and not in one direction only. 


It follows immediately from equations (50) to (52) that the field is a cylindrical 
one, with a law 
$=¢o(l— logr/r), ee (57) 


which can be produced by the electrode arrangement shown in Figure 5. Thus 
this system is of the greatest simplicity. Moreover, it has very useful properties 
as a velocity spectrograph, as the beams of different energy are all focused in a 
meridian plane. ‘This can be easily verified. By equation (54) the e axis diverges 
from the helical axis by w= ery (Q/w)QT=7ery. The ¢ axes are now all on the 
same cylindrical equipotential surface as the helical axis, hence in the time T the 
faster electron runs past the standard electron by $e x the length of the trajectory 
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-, as this length is 2x1, by Af=zery=w. One can also verify that on the « axes 
shown in Figure 5 the tangential velocity of all electrons is the same; they 
only in their z component, hence they perform the same rotation around 
axis in the time T. 
The separation of the foci of electrons differing by an energy fraction « is 
ore z=+/2zer,, and this can be increased to a considerable extent by 
down the electrons, as far as it is safe to go. 


It is probable that interesting variations of this spectrograph could be 
ed by combining the radial electrostatic field with an axial magnetic field. 
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_ radio wave reflected from the ionosphere as the frequency is altered rapidly. 

An apparatus is described in which a receiver is kept in tune with a sender by means of 
automatic frequency control circuits operated by the direct pulse from the sender. The 
tuning is corrected by each pulse and remains fixed for the time between pulses. A fre- 
quency range of 1 Mc/s. can be covered in 1 sec. and may be selected anywhere in the range 

~ 2-20 Mc/s. 
° A number of applications of the apparatus are described and typical records are repro- 
duced. The irregularities of ionization present in the normal regions are investigated by 
_ the observation of the irregular variations of the amplitude of the reflected wave which are 
produced when the frequency is altered. Irregularities of ionization are sometimes found 
to be localized in height. Observations of the reflection coefficient of the abnormal region E 
suggest that there are two distinct types of region, one an irregular region consisting of 
scattering clouds, the other a coherent layer with a thickness of the order of 5km. The 
apparatus is also used to study the behaviour of the subsidiary critical frequencies often 
present below the main critical frequency of region E. It is found that these are always 
decreasing in critical frequency whenever they are observed. Records of amplitude and 
_ group path near the critical frequency of a region can be used to determine the collision 
_ frequencies of electrons. "The treatment is mainly descriptive, and a full discussion of those 
records which require a detailed quantitative analysis is reserved for a later paper. 


§1. INTRODUCTION 

N the frequency range 1-20Mc/s. one of the most useful methods of 
li ionospheric investigation is the pulse method first used by Breit and Tuve 

(1926). Measurements of the delay time of the echo give the group path P’, 
and attention has in the past been directed to the recording of the variations of 
P’ as the frequency is changed. Several descriptions of apparatus designed to 
record (P’,f) curves automatically have already appeared. 

In the present paper we are mainly concerned with the variations of the 
amplitude R of the reflected wave as the frequency is changed. We shall refer 
to a record of these variations as an (R, f) record*. The design of apparatus to 
produce (R, f) records is more difficult than in the case of (P’, f) records for two 
reasons. Firstly, the measured amplitude will not be correct unless the receiver 
is exactly in tune with the sender when the echo arrives. The value of P’, on 
the other hand, is not critically dependent on the tuning. Secondly, it is necessary 
to obtain the complete (R, f) record very quickly if the results are to be significant, 
because the value of R on each frequency is found to vary in an irregular way 
with time (i.e. the echo is subject to ‘fading’). In the recording of (P’, f) curves 
high-speed recording is also desirable because the value of P’ may change with 
time, but in general the changes of P’ take place much more slowly than the 
changes of R. 

The design of an apparatus which combines high speed of operation with 
accuracy of tuning of the receiver is described in §2. This apparatus is suitable 
for obtaining (R,f) records. It can, of course, also be used to obtain (P’, f) 
records if required. For the applications described in this paper it is sufficient, 
and indeed desirable, to confine the observations at any one time to a relatively 
small band of frequencies of the order of 1 Mc/s. or less in width. The apparatus 
is capable of producing records for a frequency band of this order of width in a 
time of 1 second. The frequency band in use may be selected to lie anywhere 
in the range of 2-20 Mc/s. 

The remainder of the paper is concerned with a discussion of the different 
types of record which can be obtained with the equipment. Some theoretical 
ideas which are needed in the discussion of the records are first outlined in §3. 
Then in §§4 and 5 we take up the discussion of the records, the main topics being 
(a) the irregularities of the structure of regions E and F, (d) the nature of the 
abnormal region E, and (c) the behaviour of the subsidiary critical frequencies 
associated with region E. ‘These phenomena are investigated by the use 
of two different types of record; §4 deals with single (R, f) and (P’, f) records, 
and §5 with ‘ panoramic’ records, which enable amplitude changes to be observed 
as a function of time as well as of frequency. Another application of the apparatus 
is to the determination of the collision frequencies of electrons at various heights 


in the ionosphere, and a separate paper will be written on this subject. The 
method is given in outline in $6. 


| 


| 


§2. DESCRIPTION OF THE APPARATUS 


The equipment consists essentially of a pulse sender, provided with a 
wide-band aerial system, and a receiver, also having a wide-band aerial. The 
frequency of the sender is varied cyclically backwards and forwards over a 


* The more usual notation (p, f)—reflection coefficient p as a function of frequency—has been 
avoided as a general description of the records. This notation will be used rather to describe the 


result of averaging a number of (R, f) records, so that fluctuations due to random diffraction effects 
are eliminated (§ 6). : 
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frequency band, the variation being approximately linear, and at the same rate 
for both increasing and decreasing frequency. The receiver is provided with 
automatic frequency control circuits which keep it in tune with the sender. 
The variations of the echoes returned from the ionosphere are examined and 
recorded in various ways to be described later. 

Some parts of the apparatus follow standard practice and will not be described 
in any detail. ‘The main features of interest are the method of automatic frequency 
control used in the receiver and the arrangements used to display the results. 


(i) The Sender and the Aerial Systems 

The sender uses a pair of 813 valves in a conventional self-oscillator circuit. 
Radio-frequency pulses are produced by the application of a positive modulation 
pulse to the screen grids of the valves. The peak power developed is about 5 kw., 
and the pulse length 200usec. The frequency sweep is produced by a simple 
mechanical movement of the main tuning condenser, and provision is made for 
adjustment of the extent of the sweep and the centre frequency. 

The pulse used to modulate the sender is also passed to the receiver, where 
it is used to trigger various circuits as described later. The sender and the 
receiver are situated close together in the same hut. Wide-band aerials are 
necessary both for sending and receiving. The aerial used in conjunction with 
the sender consists of an inverted ‘ V’ terminated at the top with a 900 Q resistor, 
and fed with an open wire line. The receiving aerial system consists of a pair of 
equal dipoles at right angles. The bandwidth of the dipoles is increased by 
constructing each half with three wires, instead of the usual single one, the wires 
being arranged in the shape of a fan. ‘The overall length of each dipole is 85 feet. 

The object of using a pair of crossed dipoles is to permit the selection of either 
a right-handed or a left-handed circularly polarized downcoming wave. This 
can be done if the two outputs are added together after the introduction of a 
relative phase shift of 90°. In the present apparatus, circuits are used which 
produce the required 90° phase shift over a wide frequency range without the 
necessity for adjustment (Phillips 1951). By reversing the connections to one 
aerial either of the two circularly polarized components may be selected. 

The use of an aerial system of this type is essential in some of the experiments, 
because it is necessary to observe a single magneto-ionic component, so that 
fluctuations of amplitude which arise from the interference between the two 
magneto-ionic components are eliminated. 

When a simple linearly polarized aerial is required, one dipole alone is used. 


(ii) The Receiving Apparatus 

The receiver has an overall bandwidth of 20kc/s., and must therefore be kept 
in tune with the sender to an accuracy of a few kc/s. At the maximum rate of 
sweep the frequency of the sender will be varying over a range of 1 Mc/s. in 
one second; as the pulse repetition rate is 50 per second, the frequency difference 
between successive pulses is then 20kc/s. Thus the individual pulses find the 
receiver completely off tune. The frequency control must therefore operate 
during the time occupied by the direct pulse from the sender. Also the tuning 
must remain fixed for 4 second after each pulse has ended, so that the receiver 
will be tuned to the frequency of the echoes when they arrive. 

The design of automatic frequency control circuits for pulse operation has 


been discussed by Moxon, Croney, Johnston and Laws (1946). They point out, 
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however, that all such systems used in the past have been of a ‘slow-acting’ type, 
a correcting voltage being obtained by averaging over a number of pulses. Owing 


to the large frequency difference between successive pulses, such a system would - 


not be capable of correcting the tuning with sufficient accuracy in the present 


case. It was therefore necessary to develop some new circuits which would be 


very rapid in operation, and which would maintain correct tuning of the receiver 
in between the controlling pulses. 

A block diagram of the receiving system is shown in Figure 1. The incoming 
signals pass first through a band-pass high-frequency amplifier which has a gain 


of about 30 times. The bandwidth is approximately 1 Mc/s. and the amplifier 


is tuned manually so that this band covers the same frequency range as that 
in use at the sender. The signals from the amplifier pass to Mixer I, where they 
are converted to an intermediate frequency of 20 Mc/s. The oscillator feeding 
Mixer I is variable in frequency from 22-40 Mc/s., and is set manually to 
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Figure 1. Block diagram of the receiving apparatus. 


approximately the correct frequency to give the 20 Mc/s. intermediate frequency, 
depending on the centre frequency of the incoming signals, which may be between 
2 and 20 Mc/s. ‘The frequency is then automatically controlled, as described in 
detail below, so as to maintain the oscillator frequency at the value which gives 
exactly 20 Mc/s. output from Mixer I, even when the frequency of the sender 
is varying. ‘The high intermediate frequency of 20 Mc/s. is used so that the 
frequency control may be applied to an oscillator the frequency deviation of which 
is only a small fraction of its actual frequency. 

. The output of Mixer I passes to a receiver tuned to a fixed frequency of 
20 Mc/s. where the main amplification and selectivity are obtained. The rectified 
output of this receiver then passes to the various display systems and strobe 
selectors, which are discussed in (iv) below. 

The action of the frequency control will now be described. It will be seen 
in Figure 1 that the oscillator feeds Mixer II as well as Mixer I. This second 
mixer receives a strong ground pulse direct from the sender (Figure 2 (a)), and 
produces a pulse at the difference frequency between the sender and the 
oscillator, ‘This difference frequency passes to a discriminator, from which is 
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obtained a positive or a negative pulse, depending on whether the difference 
frequency is above or below 20Mc/s. The pulse from the discriminator passes 
through an electronic switch to an integrator and then to a reactor valve which 
controls the frequency of the oscillator. When the frequency control is operating 
correctly, the discriminator output E, will be as shown in Higure,2(b); 9 There 
will be an initial output from the discriminator when each pulse arrives from the 
sender, but this will fall to zero during the pulse, showing that the frequency 
error has been corrected. The output of the integrator, E,, will be as shown in 
Figure 2(c); this waveform shows how the tuning is maintained at the correct 
value during the intervals between the pulses. The same waveforms are drawn 
with a compressed time scale in Figures 2 (e) and (f), in order to show one complete 
cycle of the frequency variation. A typical variation of the frequency of the 
Sender with time is shown in Figure 2(d) for comparison with the voltage 
waveforms existing in the receiver. Since E, is the voltage applied to the reactor 
valve, it is proportional to the deviation of the frequency of the sender, the reactor 
valve being very nearly linear in response. The electronic switch between the 


Pulses from. 


(f) 


I sec. 


Figure 2. (a) Radio-frequency pulses from sender; (b) and (c) waveforms of Ea and Er (time 
imtervals not to scale); (d) typical variations of the frequency of the sender; (e) and 
(f) waveforms as in (b) and (c) showing one complete cycle of the frequency variation. 


discriminator and the integrator serves two purposes. Firstly, as the switch 
is closed only during the time occupied by the pulses, the frequency control is 
inoperative except during these periods, and so the system cannot be affected 
by interfering signals. Secondly, the presence of the switch simplifies the design 
of the integrator, which can, in fact, simply be a condenser. No current can 
flow into this condenser in the intervals between pulses, because it is completely 
disconnected from the discriminator. 


(iii) The Automatic Frequency Control Circuits 

In general we shall not discuss the detailed circuits of the various units shown 
in the block diagram of Figure 1. The circuits of those units which produce the 
frequency control action are, however, of some interest, and will be described 
in this section. 

The relevant circuit is shown in Figure 3. The circuit has been simplified 
by the omission of decoupling components and other details. ‘The first valve Vy 
is Mixer II of Figure 1. It receives the direct radio-frequency pulse from the 
sender and also the output of the oscillator V,;, and produces the difference 
frequency of 20 Mc/s. in its anode circuit. ‘The output of V, passes to the 
discriminator valves V, and V;. The tuned circuits in the anodes of these valves 


are tuned so that one is resonant slightly below 20 Mc/s. and the other slightly 
R-2 
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above 20 Mc/s. The outputs of the two tuned circuits are rectified by V, and V, 
and the difference of the two rectified outputs passes to the amplifier V,. ‘This 
type of discriminator was found to be excellent for pulse working because of its 
perfect symmetry. The output pulse from the amplifier V, may be either positive 
or negative, depending on whether the frequency of the sender is increasing or 
decreasing. This pulse passes through the electronic switch formed by the 
four diodes V,—V,o, and either charges or discharges the integrating condenser C). 
The action of the diode switch is as follows: In the interval between pulses, the 
diodes V, and V,, are conducting, and V, and V, are non-conducting. Thus no 
current can flow into the condenser C, from Vs. During the time occupied by 
the pulses from the sender, controlling pulses are applied to the diodes V, and Vj, 
so as to render them non-conducting. A positive pulse from V, can now reach 
condenser C, via the resistor of 150kQ and the diode V,; similarly, a negative 
pulse can reach the condenser C, via V,, Thus the output of V, is effectively 
- connected to C, via a resistance of 150kQ for the duration of the controlling 
pulses. In between pulses C, is disconnected from the rest of the circuit, and 
its charge remains constant. The voltage across C, controls the reactor valve Vj». 
A cathode follower V,, is inserted between these two to prevent any discharge 
of the condenser due to the reactor valve drawing grid current. The reactor valve 
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Figure 3. Circuit diagram of the sections of the receiving apparatus which produce the automatic 
frequency control. 


in turn controls the frequency of the oscillator Vj, the output of which is fed to V,, 
thus completing the automatic frequency control loop. 

The response of this circuit will now be considered in order to show that the 
required results are attainable. ‘The valves V,—V, can be classed together as a 
‘discriminator unit’. ‘This unit has the property that an error of 1 Mc/s. in the 
frequency applied to V, results in an output of A volts, say, at the anode of Vg. 
This voltage does not appear instantaneously, because of the build-up time of the 
tuned circuits associated with the valves V,, V, and V3. Let this build-up be 
represented by a time constant 7,. Next consider the ‘reactor valve unit’ 
comprising V,,, Vy. and V,3. ‘This has the property that B volts, say, applied to 
the grid of V,, produces a change of oscillator frequency of 1 Mc/s. There is no 
time lag present here. Let the main integrator associated with the diode switch 
have a time constant 7,. It will be seen that the loop can be regarded as having 
an overall ‘amplification’ of A/B, and it contains two time constants 7, and 7). 
It can be shown that the condition for a critically damped response is 


A/R=tT,/ Tete. De eee (1) 
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provided 7,>7, and A/B>1. (Both these conditions are satisfied in practice.) 
Since T,> 7 the main time scale of the response can be obtained by ignoring 
the smaller time constant 7. In this case the response becomes an exponential 
approach towards the correct tuning point, the time constant of the exponential 
being 7,B/A. Now the frequency difference between successive pulses is 20 kc/s., 
and if a tuning error of 2kc/s. is tolerated, this means that the error must be 
reduced to at least one-tenth of its initial value during the time occupied by each 
pulse. This requires a time equal to approximately two time constants. Thus 
if T is the time occupied by each pulse, we must have 


20, BAS TAR 6 Oe OL. Chae sae (2) 
Combining equations (1) and (2) the condition which must be satisfied is found 
to be Te LT 84) oe il pave ene oe (3) 


Now the duration of the pulses from the sender is normally about 200 usec. ; 
consequently 7,, the build-up time of the tuned circuits of the discriminator, 
must be less than 25 usec. ‘This condition is not difficult to satisfy. 

Great care has been taken to avoid the introduction of any additional time 
constants in the feedback loop. It is difficult to predict the effect of the small 
stray capacities which must be present at various points, but in practice no 
difficulty was experienced in securing satisfactory operation. 


(iv) Cathode-Ray Tube Displays, and Recording Arrangements 
In this section the remaining units of Figure 1 will be described. ‘These are 
concerned with the methods used for displaying and recording the results. 
Figure 4 shows the various waveforms which are involved (a) to (g), and the four 
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Figure 4. Waveforms (a) to (g) and display systems (A to iD) 


types of display (A to D). Lettering (a) to (g) corresponds with that used in 
Figure 1. 

For recording purposes it is necessary to isolate a particular echo or echoes 
from the ground pulse and other echoes which may be present. The strobe 
generator unit of Figure 1 produces two strobe pulses (Nos. 1 and 2) at adjustable 
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times after the pulse from the sender. The waveforms produced by this unit 
are shown in (b) and (c) of Figure 4. Let us suppose that there are present echoes 
from regions E and F, so that the waveform at the output of the receiver is as 
shown in (a) of Figure 4, and that we wish to record the fluctuations of amplitude 
of both the echoes. We should then adjust the positions of the two strobes so 
that No. 1 embraces the echo from region E and No. 2 embraces the echo from 
region F,.as shown in the diagram. The signals from the receiver pass to two 
strobed amplifiers, one controlled by each strobe pulse. Such an amplifier is one 
which operates only during the period occupied by the strobe pulse; for the 
remainder of the time no signal can reach the output. Thus the waveforms at 
the outputs of the strobed amplifiers appear as shown in (d) and (e) of Figure 4. 
Each echo appears on top of a ‘ pedestal’, because a certain fraction of each strobe 
pulse is allowed to reach the output. 

The generator of time-base waveform shown in Figure | produces the time- 
base waveform (g) of Figure 4; it is triggered by the p.c. pulse from the sender. 

The methods by which the various waveforms shown in Figure 4 are produced 
have now been described. We shall consider next how these waveforms are ~ 
used to produce the various types of display. : 

The Type A display is simply a range display of a conventional type. The 
horizontal deflection of the cathode-ray tube consists of the time-base 
waveform (g), and the vertical deflection is produced by the receiver output (a), 
and by the waveforms (b) and (c). In this way the positions of the strobe pulses 
are Shown. ‘The Type A display is not used for recording purposes, but is used 
to keep the positions of the echoes and the strobes under continual observation. 

The Type B display is used when it is desired to record (P’,f) curves. The 
horizontal deflection forms the frequency axis for the record, and is produced 
by the voltage H, controlling the reactor valve in the receiver (see Figures 1, 2 
and 3). The vertical deflection is produced by the time-base waveform (g). 
The receiver output (a), consisting of positive pulses produced by the various 
echoes, is applied to the grid of the cathode-ray tube in order to modulate the 
intensity of the spot. Thus the (P’,f) curve is drawn out on the face of the 
cathode-ray tube. | 

The Type C display is used to obtain records of amplitude as a function of 
frequency ((R,f) records). The horizontal deflection forms the frequency axis 
as for the ‘Type B display. The waveform (d) is applied to one Y plate and the 
waveform (e) to the other Y plate. The resultant deflection of the spot is as 
shown in(f). In addition, the waveforms (bd) and (c) are applied to the grid of the 
cathode-ray tube, so that only the portions of (f) drawn with a heavy line actually 
appear. This prevents fogging of the film by a bright base-line. When drawn 
with a more compressed horizontal scale, the deflection shown in (f) appears as 
shown in the diagram for the Type C display. The upward deflection k,R, is 
proportional to the amplitude of the echo selected by Strobe 1 (marked as R,) 
and the downward deflection &,R, is proportional to the other selected echo Ry. 
Thus the amplitudes of both are recorded simultaneously as functions of 
frequency. ‘The constants k,, k, depend upon the amplification used in the two 
strobed amplifiers. When observing two echoes which differ considerably in 
strength, it is convenient to have k, and k, unequal, and the two amplifiers are 
therefore provided with separate gain controls. As will be clear from the 
waveform (f), the zero lines for the two records are not coincident, but are 
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separated by a certain distance. For examples of the records, see Figures 6 to 11 
(Plate I)*. 

The Type D display is used when it is desired to obtain a continuous record 
of the amplitude of a single echo over a certain frequency band as a function of 
time. The horizontal deflection again represents frequency, as in B and C; no 
vertical deflection is used. ‘The waveform (d) is applied to the grid of the 
cathode-ray tube. Thus the spot is bright for those frequencies and times when 
the signal is strong, and is weak when the signal is weak. A filin moves slowly 
past the face of the cathode-ray tube in a vertical direction and the required 
information is recorded as an intensity modulation on the film. The recording 
of amplitude is not quantitative, but nevertheless the records are found to be 
very valuable in the investigation of a number of phenomena. Records of this 
type will be called panoramic records; examples are shown in Figures 13 to 24 
(Plates II-IV). 

With the use of a sufficient number of cathode-ray tubes all the types of 
display could be in operation simultaneously. It was decided, however, to make 
the three types of display B, C and D, alternatives, the type required being 
selected by a switch. The ‘function switching unit’ of Figure 1 accepts the 
various waveforms and connects them in the appropriate ways to the electrodes 
of two cathode-ray tubes in parallel. One of the cathode-ray tubes is used for 
visual observations, and the other for photographic recordings. ‘The tube used 
for visual observations is of the long-afterglow type. The (P’,/f) and (R,/f) records 
consist of photographs of single frequency sweeps, and as the time occupied by 
one sweep is normally 1 second, the amplitudes of 50 pulses are recorded. This 
is usually sufficient to give adequate resolution of the fluctuations. ‘To produce 
the panoramic records, the Type D display is used in conjunction with the 
continuous movement of a film, and the camera shutter is left open. It is found 
to be advantageous to double the rate of sweep for this type of recording, so that 
each sweep occupies $ second. 

It is interesting to note that the linearity of the frequency scale in the 
Type B, C, and D displays depends not upon the linearity of the frequency 
variation of the sender itself, but upon the linearity of the reactor valve in the 
receiver. If the frequency of the sender does not change linearly, the only effect 
is to produce an unequal spacing of the individual pulses on the records. ‘Thus 
it is not necessary to take any special precautions to ensure an accurately linear 
variation of the frequency of the sender. 


§3. THEORETICAL IDEAS CONCERNING REFLECTION FROM 
AN IRREGULAR REFLECTING LAYER 

Before discussing the records obtained with the apparatus, we shall first 
consider in this section the basic ideas concerning the interpretation of 
experiments in which the frequency is changed. We shall also discuss in a simple, 
semi-quantitative manner the theoretical treatment of reflection from an irregular 
reflecting layer, and the theory of fading of ionospheric echoes. 

Consider first a situation in which there are two paths by which a signal 
can travel from the sender to the receiver. We then expect the amplitude to 
vary periodically as the frequency is changed, the periodicity being determined 
by the value of the path difference. ‘This effect was used by Appleton and 
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Barnett in their first proof of the existence of a reflecting layer in the upper 
atmosphere. The two paths were provided by the ground wave and the wave 
reflected from the layer. Appleton showed that the results of such experiments 
depend on the difference of the group paths of the two waves. ‘Thus, if the group 
paths are P,' and P,’, and if An maxima or minima are observed in a frequency 


range Af we have Anj/Afa(h eS Pye, 20%) Se (4) 


In the experiments with which we are concerned in the present paper, 
interference between the ground wave and the sky wave, and between multiply- 
reflected waves is eliminated by the use of pulses. Nevertheless, it is frequently 
found that fluctuations of amplitude occur as the frequency is varied. ‘These 
changes are usually irregular rather than periodic, and must be due to the fact 
that the ionosphere is not a specular reflector ‘but is irregular. 

Reflection from an irregular ionosphere has been studied theoretically by 
Booker, Ratcliffe and Shinn (1950), and experimentally by Briggs and Phillips 
(1950). It has been shown that the downcoming wave consists of a cone of rays 
spread over a certain range of angles +69, as shown in Figure 5, the value of 05 
being different on different occasions. The path differences which account for 
the irregular changes of amplitude as the frequency is varied will arise mainly 
from the obliquity of the various rays in the cone. A continuous distribution 
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Figure 5. Reflection at an irregular ionosphere. 


of such path differences will be present; this accounts for the random nature of 
the variations. Ifin an (R,f) record we count the number of maxima An occurring 
in a frequency range Af, we can obtain an estimate of the order of magnitude 
of the maximum path difference which is present. Now from Figure 5 it is 
easily shown that this maximum path difference is 25h =2h(sec 6)—1), where h 
is the height of the layer. Consequently, the following equation should hold 


a imately : 
pproximately An/Af =(2h/e) (sec 0)—1). ohne (5) 


This result will be required in the discussion of (R,f) records in § 4. 

The experimental values of 6) given by Briggs and Phillips (1950) were 
obtained by observing the differences in the fading at spaced receiving points. 
The results of such experiments depend upon the structure of the irregular 
diffraction pattern produced on the ground, which is related by the theory to the 
degree of angular spreading of the downcoming wave. It is now clear that a 
frequency-change experiment provides an alternative method of studying the 
properties of an irregular reflecting surface. The theory just given relates the 
two methods, and it is valid so long as the reflection process is confined to a 
well-defined horizontal layer as pictured in Figure 5. It is possible that under 
some ionospheric conditions there may be more complicated effects such as 
scattering in depth, or reflection from one layer and scattering from a different 
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layer beneath, and there will then be no simple relationship between the results 
of the two experiments. 

It is possible to put the argument leading to equation (5) on a more 
quantitative basis by the use of an auto-correlation function to describe the 
changes of amplitude as the frequency is varied. This function can be related 
to the distribution function which gives the fraction of the energy which travels 
different distances in passing from the sender to the receiver. As we do not 
intend to deal with the full statistical analysis of the records, we shall not develop 
these ideas further here. The semi-quantitative argument given above will be 
sufficient for the purposes of the present’ paper. 

When discussing panoramic records in §5 we shall be concerned not only 
with the properties of an (R,f) record at a particular instant, but also with the 
changes in tzme. It is therefore necessary to outline the present theories of the 
fading of ionospheric echoes. It has been pointed out already that reflection 
at an irregular region gives rise to a spreading of the downcoming wave in angle, 
and to an irregular diffraction pattern of amplitude over the ground. If the 
configuration of the ionosphere did not change, the amplitude observed at fixed 
points on the ground would not change with time. Changes in the pattern must 
be due to movements in the ionosphere. They may be of two types: (a) a steady 
drift of the pattern past the observing points due to a horizontal movement of the 
ionosphere, and (b) random changes, due to random movements of different 
parts of the ionosphere. Briggs, Phillips and Shinn (1950) have discussed 
these two causes of fading, and have shown that they may be separated by a 
suitable analysis of the fading records obtained at three points on the ground. 
From the results of such experiments it is believed that a horizontal movement 
of the reflecting layer is the main cause of fading, the effect of random changes 
being less important. If we accept this picture, we can derive an approximate 
expression for the number of maxima occurring per unit time ina record of 
the fading. In Figure 5 we represented the downcoming wave as a cone of rays 
spread over a range of angles +6 . Let the ionosphere be given a horizontal 
motion of velocity V. ‘The rays in the cone which travel at an angle 4, to the 
vertical suffer on reflection a Doppler frequency shift +(2V/A) sin 4. The 
frequency difference between the extreme rays in the cone is (4V/A) sin 6), and 
this expression will give the highest frequency present in the fading record. 
Thus, if An maxima occur in a time At, the following result will be approximately 


ahy ADAPTS Ne ee (6) 


This equation will be needed in the interpretation of some of the records 
discussed in §5. 


§4. EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS: RECORDS OF AMPLITUDE AND 
GROUP PATH AS FUNCTIONS OF FREQUENCY 
In this Section some records of the (R,f) and (P’,f) types will be discussed. 
Typical records are shown in Figures 6 to 11. 


(i) Records showing Irregular Fluctuations of Amplitude 
Consider first Figures 6 and 7 which are records of amplitude alone (Type CG 
display). The frequency range was well away from any critical frequencies. 
The upper record (1F) in each case represents the strength of the signal which 
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has suffered a single reflection at region F, and the lower record (2F) shows the 
strength of the signal which has suffered two reflections at region F with an 
intermediate reflection at the ground. In order to make the 2F echo comparable 
in amplitude to the 1F echo on the record, more amplification was used in the 
strobed amplifier which selected the 2F echo than in the amplifier which selected 
the 1F echo. 

It will be observed that, in Figure 6, both the 1F and the 2F echoes show 
irregular fluctuations of amplitude. These fluctuations must be caused by ~ 
reflection at a ‘rough’ ionospheric region. The number of maxima observed 
within a given frequency band is found to vary considerably on different occasions. 
Figure 7 is an example in which there is hardly any fluctuation of the amplitude 
of the 1F echo.’ This illustrates a rather rare condition in which the ionosphere 
behaves as a specular reflector. The 2F echo still shows some fluctuations, 
though less marked than in the previous example. These fluctuations must be 
connected with irregular reflection at the ground. . 

The record for the 1F reflection shown in Figure 6 shows eight maxima in a © 
frequency range of 400 kc/s. and the height of the layer was 325km. Hence, from 
equation (5) the value of 0, giving the degree of angular spreading of the 
downcoming wave, is found to be 7:2°. In general, the values of 0) determined in 
this way are in agreement with the values obtained from observations of fading 
at spaced receiving points (Briggs and Phillips 1950). 


(11) Critical Frequency Phenomena for the Normal Ionospheric Regions 

Consider next phenomena occurring near the critical frequencies of the two 
main ionospheric regions. Figures 8 and 9 show examples of such phenomena. 
In each case a curve of equivalent height ($P’) against frequency is shown 
(Type B display) together with the corresponding records of amplitude (Type C 
display). 

Figure 8 shows the penetration of region F as the critical frequency: was 
passed. ‘The upper curve is the well known (P’, f) curve, and the lower record 
shows how the amplitude of the echo decreased as the critical frequency was 
approached. 

Figure 9 illustrates the more complex effects sometimes observed near the 
critical frequency of region E. 'The (P’, f) curve in the upper part of the Figure 
indicates that there are multiple penetration effects, so that the curve of ionization 
against height would, on this occasion, have a number of subsidiary maxima at 
various heights between 100km. and 150km. In the lower part of Figure 9 the 
amplitude of the echoes returned from region E are shown recorded upwards, 
and the amplitude of the echo from region F is recorded downwards. It is clear 
how the amplitude falls to a low value near each critical frequency. 


(ii) Critical Frequency Phenomena for the Abnormal Region E 


Records taken near the critical frequency of the abnormal region E are shown 
in Figures 10 and 11. Unlike the examples just discussed, there is no group 
retardation observable on the (P’,f) curves near the critical frequency. Also 
there is a range of frequencies for which simultaneous reflections are obtained 
from the abnormal region E and region F. In Figure 10 this range of frequencies 
is small (of the order of 20kc/s.) while in Figure 11 it is larger (of the order of — 
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00 ke/s.). These characteristics of the abnormal region E are well known, and 
ere have been two main theories to explain the phenomenon. 
The first theory may be called the ‘scattering cloud’ theory (Best, Farmer and 
a 1938, Appleton, Naismith and Ingram 1939, Appleton and Naismith 
_ 1939, 1940). In this theory it is supposed that clouds of high ionization density 
are present in region E which are capable of producing a scattered reflection on 
_ frequencies above the normal critical frequency. The ‘overlap’ between the 
_Eand F reflections is explained on this theory by region F being seen through the 
“holes’ between the clouds. In order to explain the fact that the reflections from 
region F can on some occasions be completely suppressed, it is suggested that the 
clouds can become sufficiently intense for the spaces between to be more or less 
filled up. The frequency on which echoes from region F first appear is 
interpreted as that frequency which can first penetrate the least dense portions — 
of the patchy layer, and the frequency on which the reflections from region E 
finally disappear is that frequency which is capable of penetrating the most 
densely ionized portions. Recently, the theory has been developed further by 
Booker (1950), who has suggested that the frequency on which the echoes from 
region E disappear may be related to the szze of the ion clouds rather than to their 
maximum ionization density. : 

The alternative theory of the abnormal E phenomenon may be called the 
*thin-layer’ theory. This seeks to explain the fact that simultaneous reflections 
may be obtained from regions E and F by invoking the partial reflection and 
partial transmission effects which occur when the refractive index of a medium 
changes appreciably in a distance comparable with the wavelength. Kirby and 
Judson (1935) suggested that the required sharp gradient of refractive index 
might occur at the base of the normal region E. As this suggestion is unacceptable 
in its simple form, later workers have assumed that an extra layer of ionization 

exists near the maximum of the normal region E. If this layer is thin, the presence 
of the simultaneous reflections from regions E and F and the absence of group 
retardation at the critical frequency can be explained. 

The variations of reflection coefficient and transmission coefficient as 
functions of frequency for such a ‘thin’ layer have been investigated theoretically 
by Hartree (1929), Booker (1938), Rydbeck (1942, 1944), Rawer (1939, 1940) 
and others. The problem requires a full wave treatment, and a particular shape 
of layer must be assumed. If absorption is neglected, and if a parabolic region is 
assumed, of semi-thickness y,,>A/27, the reflection coefficient p for frequencies 
near the critical frequency (f,) is given by 


p=[1+exp {(47/e)ya(f-f)® eee (7) 


; The study of the amplitudes of the reflected and transmitted waves as 
functions of frequency by means of the rapid frequency sweep apparatus can 
give some information about the nature of the abnormal E reflections. Consider 
first the record shown in Figure 11. If one attempts to explain the large overlap 
between the reflections from regions E and F on the hypothesis of a thin layer, the 
thickness of the abnormal region E is found to be a few hundred metres. Some 
workers have considered such small thicknesses to be real. It is clear, however, 
that if the layer is really so thin, the perfect horizontal stratification, which is 

necessary for the thin layer theory to be applicable, will be very difficult to 
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maintain. Figure 11 shows that the amplitude fluctuates in an irregular manner — 
as the frequency is varied, and this must mean that the ionization is irregular in _ 
the horizontal plane. An inspection of all the records shows that when the 
‘overlap’ is large pronounced irregularities are always present. Records of this | 
type, then, favour the hypothesis of scattering clouds. In extreme cases, a very 
scattered type of reflection can occur over most of the frequency range, with little 
variation of ‘reflection coefficient’. On the other hand, the absence of random 
fluctuations in Figure 10 shows that the irregularities of ionization are small, 
and the assumption of horizontal stratification is justified. If we interpret this 
record on the hypothesis of a thin layer, the total thickness of the region is found | 
to be about 7km. Thus, it appears that both theories may be needed to explain — 
all the observed effects. | 

An examination of records taken on about 40 different occasions shows that _ 
they tend to divide themselves into the two types illustrated by Figures 10 and 11, 
suggesting that two distinct types of abnormality can be present in region E. 

It is of interest to see whether the two types of abnormality could be detected 
by other methods. We might expect that the ‘irregular’ type would be 
characterized by a reflected wave which had components coming from angles 
considerably removed from the vertical, while the ‘thin layer’ type would not 
show such a wide spread. Now we have already seen that the angular spread of the 
ionospherically reflected wave can be measured by experiments using spaced 
receivers. Briggs and Phillips (1950) have given some results obtained in this 
way for the abnormal region E. It was found that a histogram of the angular 
spread 0) had two peaks, one at 6° and the other at 20°. These results were for a 
frequency of 2-4 Mc/s. From equation (5) we can calculate the number of maxima 
to be expected in a given frequency range for these two values of 6). Taking 
h=120km., and Af=500kc/s. we find An=2-2 and 51 for the two cases. The 
value of 6° could therefore be taken as representative of the type of record shown 
in Figure 10, and the value of 20° would correspond to a record like that shown in 
Figure 11. Strictly these calculations would only apply to a frequency band 
centred on 2-4Mc/s., but the order of magnitude of the effects will be similar 
for any frequency band not too far removed from this frequency. Thus, although 
the two peaks in the histogram referred to above were not well marked, these 
results do tend to confirm the hypothesis that two types of abnormality can occur, 
and there is reasonable agreement between the two experiments. 

In view of these results, it is interesting to note that two different causes of 
abnormal E ionization have been proposed (Appleton and Naismith 1947; the 
theories have been summarized by Lovell 1946). The extra ionization causing 
the abnormal effects is believed to be associated partly with meteors and partly 
with magnetic activity. Perhaps the ‘rough’ type, illustrated by Figure 11, 
may be duc-to ‘scattering clouds’ of meteoric origin, and the ‘smooth’ type, 
illustrated by Figure 10, may be the ‘auroral’ type of abnormal E associated with 
magnetic activity. Attempts to correlate the occurrence of the two types with 
known cases of meteoric or magnetic activity have been unsuccessful. Indeed, 
it must be admitted that very scattered reflections of the abnormal E type are 
often observed during intense magnetic storms. However, even the normal 
ionospheric regions can give scattered reflections during such intense disturbances, 
so that this observation is not necessarily typical of the abnormal region E on 
such occasions. 
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It is of some interest to find the thickness of the abnormal region E on those 
occasions when the ‘thin layer’ theory is applicable. The amplitude of the 
echo from region E gives the reflection coefficient of the layer, and the amplitude 
of the echo from region F gives the square of the transmission coefficient. As 
the height of region F is approximately twice that of region E, the echo which 
has suffered two reflections from region E sometimes falls within the strobe 
which has been adjusted to select the echo from region F, and care must be taken 
to avoid incorrect results due to this cause. An analysis of the records shows 
that there is usually considerable absorption near the critical frequency, and so 
equation (7), which neglects the effects of absorption, is not strictly applicable. 
Rydbeck and Rawer have considered theoretically the case of a thin layer with 
absorption. A few of the records are so free from random fluctuations that an 
accurate comparison with the theoretical results can be made, and it is then 
possible to deduce both the thickness of the layer and the value of the collision 
frequency (Briggs 1951). Normally there are small fluctuations even in the 
records which we have classed as ‘smooth’, and one is not justified in attempting 
to deduce anything more than the order of magnitude of the thickness of the 
layer. For this purpose, equation (7) may be used, and the value of y,, determined 
from the observed variation of reflection coefficient with frequency. Figure 12 
shows a histogram of the values of the total thickness of the layer 2y,, obtained 
in this way. The smallest value observed was 1 km. 


§5. EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS: PANORAMIC RECORDS 
Panoramic records produced by the use of the Type D display and a 
continuously moving film, show the fluctuations of the amplitude of a selected 
echo over a fixed frequency band as time progresses. In Figures 13 to 24 short 
sections of these records are shown. ‘These have been chosen to illustrate the 
various types of record which are obtained for different ionospheric conditions. 


Number of Occasions 
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Figure 12, Histogram of observed thicknesses of the abnormal region E for occasions when 
the hypothesis of a ‘thin layer’ is applicable, 


The sections of the records which are reproduced each cover a time of 
approximately 12 minutes, and the frequency range is shown on each record. 
The short gaps are timing marks occurring at ten-minute intervals. ‘There is a 
cut-off effect at low signal levels due to the characteristics of the cathode-ray 
tube and the film; thus a completely black area on the records does not 
necessarily mean that the amplitude of the echo was zero. 
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_(i) Records showing Random Fluctuations of Amplitude 


If the ionosphere behaved like a specular reflector, the panoramic records 


would show simply the same amplitude on all frequencies and at alltimes. Again, 
if the ionosphere behaved like an ideal ‘random reflecting screen’, free from 
any critical frequency effects, the records would show an irregular pattern of 
constant statistical properties. Such records are often obtained on occasions 
when no critical frequency effects are present. The degree of roughness may be 
very different on different occasions. Figure 13 shows some short samples of 


records of this type, arranged in order of increasing roughness (a) to (f) (Plate II). | 


The amplitude R of the reflected wave is a function R(f, t) of the two variables 
frequency f and time ¢. A panoramic record is a representation of the function 
R(f,t) on a two-dimensional film. The structure of the record in the frequency 
direction depends upon the number of maxima of R which occur ina given frequency 
band. ‘This was discussed in §3, and it was shown that for reflection at a single 
horizontal layer, the number of maxima was given by equation (5). ‘The structure 
of the panoramic record in the time direction depends upon the number of maxima 


of R per unit time, in other words, upon the fading speed. ‘This point was also_ 


discussed in §3 and the expression (6) was obtained for the number of maxima 
occurring per unit time. From a comparison of equations (5) and (6), we see 
that an increase of 6, will cause an increase of the number of maxima in both the 
frequency and time directions. An increase of the horizontal velocity V will 
cause an increase in the number of maxima in the time direction, but will leave 
the structure in the frequency direction unaffected. An inspection of the records 
shows that the main changes which occur are due to changes of 6), which affect 
the structure in both directions. ‘The magnitude of V does change from time to 
time, but the changes are less important than the changes in 0). In other words, 
it is changes of the ‘roughness’ of the reflecting region which produce the main 
differences between the records obtained on different occasions. 

Even when no critical frequency phenomena are involved, the records are not 
always of a completely ‘random’ type. For example, Figures 14 and 15 show 
two different types of structure which may occur. 

Figure 14 is a record of the wave reflected from region E and the lines which 
cross the record probably indicate the pesence of clouds beneath the main 
layer, which is itself fairly smooth. Clouds of this type have been detected by 
Findlay (1947) by a different method. An echo from a cloud and‘from the 
layer itself would produce a typical ‘two path’ condition, and we should expect 
periodic variations of amplitude as the frequency is changed. If the path 
difference between the two contributions were constant, there would be no 
variation with time, and the panoramic record would show lines parallel to the 
time axis. If the path difference is increasing or decreasing due, for example, to 
a horizontal movement of the cloud, it is easy to see that lines will cross the 
record diagonally, as is the case in Figure 14. 

The record in Figure 15 is for region F. Records of this type, showing a 
curious structure, are often obtained for this region, and no explanation has been 
found, though the effects may be related in some way to the proximity to the 
F1 critical frequency. ‘The possibility of ion clouds in region E affecting the 
reflections from region F must also be considered in an attempt to interpret 
records for this region. 
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(it) Critical Frequency Phenomena 

Owing to the limited frequency sweep which can be used with the present 
apparatus, the panoramic method has not been found to be very useful for 
studying the fluctuations of the critical frequency of region F. It can, however, 
give useful results for region E. The most interesting effects relate not to the 
main critical frequency of the region but to the minor critical frequencies sometimes 
_ present below the main one. ‘These are associated either with small maxima in 
the curve of ionization against height or, more generally, with points at which 
the ionization is constant over a small range of heights. Such irregularities 
in the curve of ionization against height have been called ‘ledges’, and it is 
convenient to extend this term to include the characteristic effects produced on 
the records. 

The ledges may be well developed, as in the example of Figure 9, or much less 
pronounced. In all cases there is absorption near each of the critical frequencies, 
so that on the panoramic records these frequencies appear as dark lines of weak 
signal running along the records. ‘This is a very sensitive method of detecting 
the presence of ledges. In some cases very little change of P’ can be detected 
on a (P;f) record, but the presence of the ledge shows up clearly on a panoramic 
record. Whale (1951) has investigated the same effects by means of a careful 
study of (P)f) curves. The present work is complementary to his work, the 
critical frequencies being detected by the associated absorption rather than by 
the changes of P’. 

Figure 16 shows the presence of a very well-marked critical frequency of the 
type now being considered. The line of weak signal is clearly visible, and is 
of the order of 100 kc/s. in width. Figure 17 shows two rather less pronounced 
ledges appearing on the same record. Figure 18 is an example of a minor form 
of the phenomenon in which the absorption is not very great at the critical 
frequency. 

Effects of this general type are found to be present for about 15% of the total 
time for which echoes are obtained from region E in the frequency band 2-2-2:6 
Mc/s. 

The critical frequencies associated with the ledges are always found to be 
decreasing in frequency whatever the time of day at which they are observed. This 
can be seen in the three examples reproduced. ‘The rate of decrease of critical 
frequency is usually about 10 kc/s. per minute. ‘The same effect has been 
observed by Whale, show finds that the discontinuities in the (P’,f) curve always 
start at the critical frequency of region E and move down the curve towards 
lower frequencies. ‘This could be explained by a downward movement of a thin 
layer of ionization. It is interesting to note, however, that Munro (1949, 1950) 
has observed a rather similar effect in region F, and Martyn (1950) has suggested 
that the apparent movement of a perturbation down the (P",/) curve is not real, 
but is due to a disturbance travelling horizontally with a tilted wavefront. It may 
be that the effects in region E are of a similar nature to those discussed by Martyn 
and Munro for region F. 

Another interesting feature which sometimes appears on the panoramic 
records is that the degree of irregularity of the record is greater on frequencies 
above the critical frequency of a ledge than on frequencies below it. This 
effect is clearly visible in Figure 18. It is found to occur on about half the 
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occasions on which ledges are observed. Since the level of reflection in the 
ionosphere rises as the frequency increases, this result must mean that the 
ionization above the height of the ledge is more irregular than below this height. 
Figure 19 shows another form of this phenomenon of less frequent occurrence, 
in which there is a change of structure without any absorption at the transition 
frequency. In this case we must have simply an increase of the degree of 
irregularity above a certain height, not associated in any way with a critical 
frequency. These results show that irregularities in the ionosphere may be 
sharply localized in height. 

We shall consider next some records which show fluctuations in the critical 
frequency of the abnormal region E. Figure 20 is a typical example in which the 
critical frequency is fairly well defined. At one point the selecting strobe was 
changed so that the echo from region F was recorded for a short time. It will 
be seen that in this case there was no appreciable overlap between the echoes 
from regions E and F. The portion of the record which shows the amplitude 
of the echo from region F has an interesting structure, probably produced by 
diffraction effects in region E. 

Another record is shown in Figure 21. At the start of this record, the 
critical frequency is very well defined, and the record shows few irregularities. 
Then an additional echo appears on a frequency above the critical frequency 
and gradually spreads in frequency range until it joins up with the main echo. 
This phenomenon is repeated a few minutes later. Finally, the critical frequency 
is found to have increased, and the irregularity of the record is also greater than 
before. 

The two records just discussed have shown the upper frequency limit, or 
critical frequency, of the abnormal region E. The low frequency limit for 
echoes from this region occurs at the region E ‘cusp’ of the (P’, f) curve; frequencies 
below the cusp are reflected from the normal region E, and above the cusp from 
the abnormal region E. Near the cusp there is group retardation and absorption 
associated with the critical frequency of the normal region E. Figure 22 shows 
a panoramic record embracing the cusp frequency, which occurs about the centre 
of the frequency sweep. ‘The low-frequency limit of the reflections from 
abnormal E can be seen near the right-hand side of the record; this frequency is 
very constant and well defined. The weaker reflections having a stratified 
appearance are from the normal region E. Occasionally one of these strata may 
begin to develop and move away from the cusp frequency towards lower 
frequencies, thus forming one of the ledges discussed above. Unfortunately, 
it is not possible to show this effect on a short length of record. 

The variety of effects associated with the abnormal region E is very great, 
and it is only possible here to give these few examples as an illustration of the 
value of the panoramic method of recording. 


(111) Records showing Interference between the Two Magneto-Ionic Components 

All the records so far discussed represent the behaviour of the ordinary ray | 
selected by the polarized aerial. If it is desired to study the interference effects _ 
produced by admitting both the magneto-ionic components, a simple dipole — 
aerial may be used. Figures 23 and 24 show two records obtained under these 
conditions. Occasions were selected when the two components were present 
with approximately equal strengths. Figure 23 is a record of reflections from 
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region F for a frequency range well removed from the critical frequency. 
Figure 24 is a record of reflections from the abnormal region E, and the critical 
frequency of the ordinary ray occurs near the centre of the record. 

The main phenomenon of interest is the periodic variation of amplitude as 
the frequency is varied. The periodicity in the frequency direction provides 
an accurate means of measuring the difference of the group paths of the two 
magneto-ionic components. To demonstrate that the periodic variation of 
amplitude has, in fact, been caused by the rotation of the plane-polarized wave 
formed by the addition of the two circularly polarized components, the receiver 
may be switched for a short time to the second aerial of the crossed pair. This was 
done once in the record shown in Figure 23 and twice in Figure 24. It will be 
observed that the positions of the maxima and minima are exactly interchanged, 
as expected. 


§6. THE MEASUREMENT OF COLLISION FREQUENCIES 
OF ELECTRONS AT VARIOUS HEIGHTS 


From records of the type illustrated by Figures 8 and 9, the collision frequency 
of electrons can be found by the use of the well-known formula (Appleton 1935) : 


Kiln p= (vi 2eVAPian AP) ne eee (8) 


which relates the change of reflection coefficient p to the changes of the group 
path P’ and the phase path P. Changes of P are usually small compared with 
the changes of P’ near the critical frequency of a region. Consequently, a graph 
of A(Inp) against AP’ gives a straight line from the slope of which v can be 
determined. The height to which the value of v refers depends on the 
variation of v with height, but in practice it can usually be taken as the height at 
which the ionization density has its maximum value. 

It cannot be assumed that a single (R,f) record will give the variation of 
reflection coefficient with frequency directly, because of the presence of the 
random fluctuations previously discussed. In order to obtain a (p,f) curve 
—reflection coefficient as a function of frequency—it is necessary to average a 
number of successive (R, f) records so that the random fluctuations are eliminated. 
In some cases the ionization is sufficiently regular for this procedure to be 
unnecessray, but the only method of demonstrating that such conditions hold 
is to record a number of (R, f) records and show that they do not change with time. 
The examples shown in Figures 8 and 9 are, in fact, fairly free from fluctuations 
of the random type, so that the single (R,f) records may be interpreted directly 
as (p, f) records. 

Farmer and Ratcliffe (1935a,b) have determined values of v for region F 
by the use of equation (8). With the more rapid recording which is possible 
with the apparatus described in this paper, it is now possible to extend the method 
to region E, where the complex penetration effects are on too fine a scale and too 
rapidly changing to permit the use of the manual methods used in the earlier 
experiments. Records of the type shown in Figure 9 enable the value of v to be 
found at various heights between 100 km. and 150 km. A full analysis of the 


records is now in progress. Preliminary results show that the value of v at 


130 km. is about 2 x 104sec7}. 
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LETTERS lO, THEE DEVOR 


Infra-Red Photoconductivity of certain Valence 
Intermetallic Compounds 


The high sensitivity, but limited spectral range, of photoconductive materials such as 
T1,S, PbS and PbTe has led to a search for similar materials, sensitive to radiation of 
longer wavelength. Moss (1950) has surveyed existing results and attempted a theoretical 
approach to the problem. In the present investigation further materials of this class 
(called ‘ valence intermetallic compounds ’ by Hume-Rothery (1944)), have been studied. 

The materials were prepared by heating together appropriate quantities of the constituent 
elements in silica crucibles with well-fitting lids. The fused materials obtained were 
powdered in a mortar. Layers were prepared from these powders by evaporation in vacuo 
of the order of 10-° mm. Hg in Dewar type cell blanks. Sensitivity spectra were obtained 
using a Leiss monochromator the output of which was calibrated with a Schwartz type 
thermocouple whose response was assumed to be independent of wavelength. 

With one exception the results given are for layers which had received no special 
sensitization treatment after being formed. The exception, Tl,Te, is analogous to T1,S, 
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which has been studied very thoroughly by von Hippel et al. (1946). Layers of Tl,Te as 
evaporated have a dark colour, low electrical resistance and no sensitivity. On heating in 
air pressures of the order 10-! mm. Hg the layers turn yellow and have very high resistances. 
With care it is possible to obtain layers in an intermediate state which are photosensitive 
if cooled with liquid oxygen. Some attempts were made to improve the responses of layers. 
of other materials by treatment of this sort, but without success. 

Tellurium is itself a photoconductor (Moss 1949), so that free tellurium may affect the 
spectra of tellurides. If the telluride evaporates at a different temperature from tellurium, 
the latter can be distilled off during the evaporation process, but there is still the possibility 
that the telluride dissociates during evaporation. Usually the spectra obtained showed 
no similarities to the spectrum characteristic of tellurium, leaving little doubt that any effect 
of free tellurium was unimportant, but for a few materials the spectra varied from layer to 
layer, suggesting that the amount of free tellurium present varied from layer to layer. 
Zinc, cadmium and tungsten tellurides behaved in this way. 

The materials studied are listed together with the long-wavelength threshold, which is 
defined as that wavelength at which the response has fallen to 50% of its peak or plateau 
value. All the results are for layers cooled with liquid oxygen except Zn3;As., which was 
measured at room temperature. ‘This material was sensitive when cooled with liquid 
oxygen, but its resistance was extremely high. It has a subsidiary sensitivity band super- 
imposed on the main threshold, figures for both thresholds being quoted. 


(1) (2) (3) >— (4) (1) (2) 3) © 
Cu,Te — e222 W.Te O35 — 
Ag.Te — Ue AY) U.Te WO} ieNE) OS 
ZnTe 0-8 1-4 3:5 Zn3As, (room — ileal 
HgTe 2°6 Sel 39) temperature) 125 1-4 1E9: 
T1,Te ee <6 me2-0 SnS — 09 ileal 
Sb,Te; — E626 Sb.Se3 — 0:95 1:2 
Mo;Te 0-9 RG PRS 


(1) Material. (2) Peak wavelength (u). (3) Long wavelength threshold (x). (4) Longest wave- 
length at which signals were detected (y). 


Notes. 


(a) The figures given for ZnTe and WTe, are for the layers of these materials which 
appeared to be least affected by excess or free tellurium. 

(6) The spectra of Mo, W and U tellurides are fairly narrow bands, apparently similar 
to the spectrum of artificially prepared MoS, as described by Hughes and Dubridge (1932). 
According to these writers the 24 threshold quoted by Moss (1950) occurs only in natural 
crystals of MoSy. 

The sample of UTe, used was very kindly provided by Dr. R. H. Myers of the Atomic 
Energy Research Establishment, Harwell. ‘The work described was carried out at the 
Telecommunications Research Establishment, and acknowledgment is made to the Chief 
Scientist, Ministry of Supply, and to the Controller of H.M. Stationery Office, for 
permission to publish this note. 


Telecommunications Research Establishment, J. G. N. BRAITHWAITE. 
Ministry of Supply, Malvern. 
9th January 1951. 
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Heavy-Current Arcs in a Transverse Magnetic Field 


Observations have been made recently on some properties of heavy-current arc discharges 
in hydrogen at low pressure in a transverse magnetic field. The discharges were pulsed, 
being of duration 2:5 milliseconds, and occurred at a known instant in a pulsed magnetic 
field of 10 milliseconds duration and sinusoidal pulse shape (Champion 1950). 

By means of an oscillograph, measurements were made of the arc current and potential 
fall with two types of electrode configuration in magnetic fields of various strengths. 

In the first case, the arc was passed between two tungsten rod electrodes, with their ends 
2:5 centimetres apart, on a diameter of a cylindrical glass discharge tube of 4 centimetres 
diameter. Ata pressure of hydrogen of the order of 5 mm. Hg, and with no magnetic field, 
an 80 ampere arc filled the cross section of the tube. A magnetic field constrained the 
discharge in a path around one side of the tube. The arc volume was reduced, and showed 
an increased intensity of light emission in the magnetic field. 

The voltage-current characteristic of the arc showed a slight negative gradient over the 
range 25-80 amperes, with no magnetic field, becoming increasingly negative with increasing 
magnetic field. A plot of the ratio of arc potential drop to current (termed the ‘effective 
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Figure 1. Figure 2. 


impedance ’) against the magnetic field is of the form shown in Figure 1 for a pressure of 
5mm.Hg. The curves represent measurements taken at the mid-point in time of the pulse; 
equilibrium was then established. 

A study of the curves shows: (i) the effective impedance increased with increasing 
pressure with no magnetic field, but decreased with increasing pressure in a magnetic field, 
(i1) at 5 mm. Hg pressure, the curves showed a region in which the impedance of the arc, 
and hence, power input at constant voltage, remained roughly constant with increasing 
magnetic field. ‘This feature was less pronounced at lower arc currents and pressures. 
At 0:4 mm. Hg pressure it was absent for all currents used. 

An increase in the effective impedance of the arc by the magnetic field is to be expected 
from the reduced mobility arising from the cycloidal motion of charged particles in crossed 
electric and magnetic fields. 'Theoretically (Townsend 1912) it is deduced that a field of 
1,000 gauss reduces the diffusion coefficient, across the magnetic field, of electrons of 
temperature 20,000 degrees at 2mm. Hg pressure to 1/260 of its value with no field. 
However, Langmuir and Mott-Smith (1924) point out that the mobility of an electron near 
the wall of a tube in the presence of a magnetic field is reduced but slightly compared with 
the mobility without a field. In the present case, the ‘step’ in the impedance curves was 
probably due to a pressure-dependent effect on ionizing processes near the wall of the tube. 

In the second set of experiments, the discharge passed between a ‘ Nichrome’ cylinder, 
5:1 cm. long and 3-8 cm. in diameter, and a coaxial tungsten rod cathode of 2 mm. diameter. 
The magnetic field was paraxial with the electrode system. The arc, which was localized 
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with no magnetic field, appeared visually to fill the whole electrode volume in the magnetic 
field. ‘This may have been due to rotation of the arc about the axis. 

Figure 2 shows values of the effective impedance of the arc plotted against the magnetic 
field strength, for hydrogen at a pressure of 5 mm. Hg. There was no evidence of a 
horizontal ‘step’ in these curves, and the effect of the walls of the containing vessel was 
considered negligible. 

The arc voltage—current characteristic had a slightly positive gradient in the absence of a 
magnetic field, but it became more negative with increasing magnetic field. 

In both experiments, the power dissipated in the discharge, to maintain a given current, 
increased with magnetic field. In the former case, the maximum instantaneous power 
dissipation was about 60 kw., and in the latter about 25 kw., for a current of 65 amperes at 
5mm. Hg pressure. Some power was lost to the wall of the tube in the former case, but 
in the latter case, it may be assumed that almost all the power was dissipated in the gas, and 
at the electrodes. 

The wricer wishes to thank Professor J. Sayers and Mr. K. S. W. Champion for their 
encouragement in this work, which was made possible by a grant from the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research. 


Electron Physics Department, N. L. ALLEN. 
The University, Birmingham. 
8th January 1951. 
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Discussion 


on paper by H. K. HEniscH and J. Ewets entitled ‘“‘A Study of Electrical 
Forming Phenomena at Selenium Contacts” (Proc. Phys. Soc. B, 1950, 
63, 861); read at Science meeting of the Society on 24th November 1950. 


Dr. P. T. LaNpsBEeRG (Department of Natural Philosophy, University of Aberdeen.) 
I regret that I cannot offer any more than a rather general remark about this paper. It 
concerns the quantitative theory of these time-dependent processes and, although my results 
are quite incomplete, an outline of the ideas involved may possibly be of interest. A theory 
of the time-dependent current-voltage curves may be envisaged as involving three steps. 
(i) The characteristic must be obtained for an arbitrary distribution of space charge in the 
barrier. Using known methods (Landsberg 1949, 1951), and assuming reverse or small 
forward potentials U/e, the current density j can in fact be determined explicitly in the form 

j=Iofe"[1 —exp (U/RT)], 
where y is a function of the space charge distribution (and hence of the applied potential), 
the temperature 7, and the dielectric constant of the semiconductor; jg depends on the 
physical constants of the junction, but is independent of the applied voltage; f=1 for the 
diode and y*/? for the diffusion theory. (ii) The likely time-dependence of the space charge 
distribution must be studied with the aid of suitable models. (iii) A quantitative theory of 
the time-dependent characteristics should follow by combining (i) with (i1). 

Mr. T. R. Scorr (Standard Telecommunications Laboratories, Ltd., Enfield, Middlesex). 
While the authors have made a valuable contribution towards the study of creep phenomena 
and have proposed mechanisms, which, although only qualitative, appear to agree with 
many observed facts, I feel that it is somewhat early to formulate theories. Many other 
observed phenomena do not appear to be accounted for easily by their suggestions. 

Our work has been mainly related to creep under A.c. conditions and while some pheno- 
mena observed are in line with the authors’ observations, others are not. For example, 
under 50 c/s. conditions positive creep in a shelf-aged rectifier persists only for a few 
milliseconds after voltage application. Figure 12 suggests similar behaviour but the time 
scale is quite different and some explanation of the difference is required. Similarly under 
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A.C. conditions positive creep is profoundly affected by the presence of even very small 
forward currents. This effect must be brought into any complete theory. 

Temperature effects are not entirely cleared up by the authors’ experiments from 
—180 to +70°c. Work at present in progress at temperatures in the 100 to 140° c. region 
suggests that this may be a fruitful field of study. Also, while storage at elevated temper- 
atures may improve the reverse characteristic, its effect on the forward characteristic may be 
quite different. Even the former needs qualification since the authors’ time scale is such 
as to leave open to doubt the effects observed in the first few milliseconds. The distinction 
between the effects of self-heating and of ambient temperature would also appear to require 
some elucidation. 

Finally, it is modern practice to assist the barrier layer by adding a thin film of insulant 
under the counter-electrode. This lacquer, in the authors’ temperature range at least, 
almost completely eliminates positive creep. Its presence, however, appears to complicate 
the theory of the barrier layer. 

AutuHors’ Repty. We agree with Dr. P. T. Landsberg on the formal steps which should 
eventually lead to a quantitative theory of forming and current creep. The number of 
unknown parameters is, however, still very large and a good deal of further experimental 
work is necessary before such a theory could be established on a reliable basis. 

The tentative nature of the present model is freely acknowledged. It accounts for the 
principal features of the results known to us from the literature and our own experiments, 
and, as new evidence becomes available, the model may have to be modified. 

Mr. T. R. Scott’s comments lead us to conclude that an investigation of creep under D.c. 
conditions during the first few milliseconds would be of interest for comparison with the 
corresponding A.c. measurements. Such a comparison would, of course, have to be carried 
out for equal power dissipations. Since even the temporary presence of forward currents 
materially affects the power dissipation, their influence on positive creep is not unexpected. 

Further work on temperature effects over a wide temperature range would certainly be 
valuable. The exact mechanism of artificial barrier layers on deficit semiconductors is not 
yet understood. The appearance of positive creep is expected to depend on the height of 
the contact barrier, and no predictions are possible at present as to how this height is affected 
by the presence of the insulating varnish. 


LaANpsBERG, P. T., 1949, Nature, Lond., 164, 967; 1951, Proc. Phys. Soc. B, 64, 82. 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Radiative Transfer, by S. CHANDRASEKHAR, Pp. xiv+ 393. 1st Edition. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press 1950.) 35s. 


In this book Professor S. Chandrasekhar, F.R.S., who holds the chair of theoretical 
astrophysics in the University of Chicago, makes an outstanding addition to the systematic 
treatises on astrophysical problems. Though the book is intended primarily for astronomers 
it also has great meteorological interest, because the methods of calculation of radiative 
transfer which it describes are applicable to the very difficult problem of multiple scattering 
of light in the earth’s atmosphere; moreover, essentially similar problems occur in con- 
nection with the diffusion of neutrons, hence the book should also attract the attention of 
theoretical physicists. The main topic, however, is the radiative equilibrium of stellar 
atmospheres, treated with great breadth and also in much mathematical detail. 

The subject goes back at least to Rayleigh’s discussion (1871) on the blue light of the 
sky and its polarization; as far as the earth’s atmosphere is concerned, further progress 
was made by L. V. King, and also by S. Chapman and A. Hammad, but they recoiled 
from the difficulties of a complete formulation of the problem and its solution; 
Chandrasekhar, in recent years, in a long series of papers in the Astrophysical ¥ournal, 
has boldly faced and overcome these difficulties with great mathematical skill; one element 
in his success is the use and extension of a principle of invariance introduced by the Russian 
astrophysicist V. A. Ambarzumian (1943).. Chandrasekhar, in one of a series of Biblio- 
graphical Notes which conclude each chapter (and form a valuable and distinctive feature 
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of the book), points out that some of the basic ideas involved resemble those introduced 
by Stokes and Rayleigh in the discussion of the reflection and transmission of light by thin 
plates. Among other authors whose names occur in these Notes are Schuster, Schwarz- 
schild, Sampson, Eddington, Milne, Hopf, van de Hulst and Crum. 

The book has a good subject index and index of definitions, but lacks an authors’ index. 

Radiative transfer is a subject of considerable intrinsic mathematical complexity, but 
this brilliant and powerful book will smooth the path of knowledge for many readers and 
thereby give a new impulse to further development of the subject. Su.c: 


Photoelectricity and its Application, by V. K. ZworyKIN and E. G. RAMBERG. 
Pp. vit494. (New York: John Wiley and Sons; London: Chapman 
and Hall, 1949.) 60s. 


The names of the authors are sufficient recommendation. The senior author is the most 
eminent living inventor in the applications of photoelectricity, and the junior author has 
already made a good name for himself, particularly by his work in electron optics. 

The main emphasis in this book is on applications. Less than about one-quarter is given 
to the physics of photoemission, photoconductivity and barrier-layer effects, the rest is 
devoted to a description of the almost innumerable varieties of photoelectric devices and their 
utilization. The treatment is not only complete but a little too encyclopaedic. It leaves 
one wondering what sort of reader the authors have contemplated: probably one whose 
library consists of this single volume. Why else should they think it necessary to include 
seven pages on vacuum pumps and on the production and measurement of high vacua and 
ten pages on the elements of electron optics ? Such ‘encyclopaedia articles’ will be in- 
sufficient for the physicist who wants to make photocells, and they are not indispensable 
for the engineer who only wants to use them. But it must be admitted that it is impossible 
to write a book on a subject like this which should be equally satisfactory te the physicist, the 
engineer and the customer. Perhaps it is the last class of reader who gets more than his 
fair share, as the ‘applications’ part of the book is an admirably complete list of almost all 
devices on the American market which contain photoelectric elements of some sort. 

The comprehensiveness of the book may be judged from its chapter headings : 
Introduction, General theory, Photosensitive surfaces, Materials and apparatus for making 
photocells, General methods for preparing phototubes, Vacuum phototubes, Gas-filled 
phototubes, Multiplier tubes, Image tubes, Photoconductive cells, Photovoltaic cells, 
Photocell circuits, Measurements of small photocurrents, Photoelectric measuring devices, 
Phototubes in sound reproduction, Phototubes in picture transmission, Photosensitive 
camera tubes in television, Light beam signalling, Miscellaneous applications, Photocells in 
the future, with a useful Appendix and excellent subject and author indexes. 

Like its predecessor, Photocells and their Applications, by Zworykin and Wilson (second 
edition, 1934) this book will be indispensable for works and laboratory libraries in the 
electrical industry, for University libraries, and for every research or development engineer 
working in this field. D. GABOR, 


The Properties of Metallic Materials at Low Temperatures, by P. LITHERLAND 
Trep. Pp. 220. (London: Chapman and Hall, 1950.) 21s. 


This book, the first of a series to be published under the auspices of the Royal Aero- 
nautical Society, is a critical compilation of the available data on the subject indicated by its 
title. It is intended primarily for engineers and designers (all data have been assiduously 
converted to F.P.s. units), and tables of results and references occupy more than half of the 
text. The author is at pains to point out, however, how much more work needs to be done 
before a comprehensive picture of the subject can be presented, and how often an otherwise 
excellent piece of research has been spoiled by a failure to include an adequate description of 
the material on which the measurements were made. 

The physicist interested in such matters has only to open the book at random to be 
presented with any number of problems awaiting solution—if he should ever find himself 
in the unlikely situation of requiring such a stimulus. ) 

The book is very clearly printed and provided with a copious index : it should prove a 


valuable source of reference. N. THOMPSON. 
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An Introduction to Luminescence of Solids, by H. W. LEVERENZ. Pp. xv-+569. 
1st Edition. (New York: John Wiley and Sons; London: Chapman and 
Hall, -1950,) 90s: 

This book is published in the ‘ Structure of Matter’ series, and the author’s intention is 
to provide ‘“‘ an orderly introduction to a growing field”’ for scientists of other interests. 
He also attempts to systematize the terminology of the subject and to provide a general 
coordination of luminescence phenomena, using specific materials as examples. ‘The book 
begins with two introductory chapters, the first of which covers the elementary concepts of 
modern physics but includes rather irrelevant topics, such as Dirac’s theory of positrons and 
pair production. Chapter II is more useful as it provides an introduction to the crystalline 
state with some specific reference to the crystal structure of typical luminescent solids. 
Chapter III is concerned with syntheses of well-known types of phosphors and the system of 
notation for defining the final products. Chapter IV discusses phosphor constitution, 
crystal structure, impurity activators and the electronic energy states of phosphors ; it 
includes a very brief discussion of photoconductivity. 

Chapter V consists of more than two hundred text pages and covers all the physical 
phenomena encountered in the study of luminescence in solids. "The space given to each 
topic is rather inadequate and better treatment of such important aspects of the subject might 
have been possible by affording them the space occupied elsewhere in the text by more 
speculative discussions. It will be difficult for those ‘not skilled in the art’ to distinguish 
the processes of luminescence treated in this chapter with respect totheir relative importance, 
as the author’s style is not very lucid. The next chapter provides a summary of 
phosphor characteristics, or, as the author terms it, ‘a capsulized description of phosphors’, 
while the last chapter is concerned with the various applications of phosphors. Five 
appendices and a glossary of symbols follow. Only the first appendix, dealing with the 
preparation of pure zinc and cadmium sulphides and selenides, and the third, giving useful 
conversion factors for photometric units, appear to be of definite usefulness. Some six 
hundred text references and a supplementary list of references to very recent publications 
are given which, apart from one or two important omissions, provide a valuable guide to the 
literature of luminescence since the titles of individual papers are included. The book 
concludes with adequate formulae, author and subject indexes. 

Taken as a whole, the book contains a large amount of information on phosphors, 
particularly those of commercial interest, but its arrangement does not appear to be the best 
that could have been chosen. The reader may well object to the many cumbersome phrases 
suggestive of the jargon of luminescence laboratories but not helpful to the average scientific 
worker. Such phrases as ‘consciously added activator’, ‘difficultly eradicable complex 
absorptions’ and ‘energy transmittal in solids’ may be included with the above. For the 
industrial scientist the book may be of considerable interest as it represents the contribution 
of a recognized worker in applications of luminescence, who has set very high standards of 
purity and control in the production, and faithful reproduction, of phosphors of high quality 
to meet the stringent demands of,commercial users. G. F. J. GARLICK. 


The Mathematical Theory of Communication, by C. E. SHANNON and W. WEAVER. 
Pp. 117. 1st Edition. (Urbana, Illinois: University of Illinois Press, 
1949). $2.50. 


This book appears at a particularly opportune moment. The demands made by the 
increasing trafic on existing communications channels and the growing activity and 
interest in applying new methods of modulation, in particular pulse-code modulation, 
stress the urgency of the need for a new fundamental approach to the study of communica- 
tion. The authors have been modest in their statements concerning the interest in this 
subject ; a vast technique and theory has developed around the science of electrical 
communication which is of application to many branches of science. Of recent years there 
has been a steady increase in the awareness of this fact, due, principally to developments 
in digital computing machines and in certain fields of biology. Drs. Shannon and Weaver 
have written this book from the point of view of the electrical communication engineer 
but, in common with much of the best modern work in this field, have used the language 
of statistical physics, as is required by the fundamental character of the subject. 


| 
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In the main section of the book Dr. Shannon has condensed the work of various 
people into a coherent theory and has pursued certain concepts to their logical conclusions. 
The essential aim, at the outset, is to obtain a satisfactory mathematical definition of 
‘information’; it is now generally agreed that the ‘information’ (not to be confused 
with “ meaning’ or with the statistician’s use of the word) conveyed by a symbol essentially 
involves selection of that symbol out of a whole group of symbols having certain 
probabilities of selection P;, and that the ‘information’ may reasonably be defined as 


H=-—XP; log P; when the selections are independent. That ‘ information’ expressed 
thus corresponds to a definition of the entropy of a system having states of probability 
P, ... Pj... Py, was perhaps first recognized by Szilard (Z. Phys., 35, 840) in 1929, 


in connection with the problem of the Maxwell demon. Physically this is reasonable, 
since information can exist only inasmuch as there is some ‘ uncertainty’ in a message. 

Dr. Shannon develops this thesis. In the first chapter he gives a description of a 
written message or symbol-sequence as a stochastic process, which is particularly clear. 
Taking the known frequencies of letters, digrams, trigrams and words as they occur in 
the English language and their known transitional probabilities, he illustrates the building 
up of letter and word sequences, obtaining extra clarity by the use of topological graphs, 
and thus develops the idea of a stochastic source of messages possessing a calculable 
“entropy per symbol’. The idea of redundancy in a language is considered, zero 
redundancy corresponding to maximum entropy (since then there is nothing known about 
the message, a priori). ‘The statistical structure of a language may be altered by encoding 
of the message source, and if an ideal coding can be found which maximizes the entropy 
this may be considered to ‘ match’ the source to the channel (having a given capacity in 
symbols per second) and thus give the maximum rate of transmission of information, at 
least if the channel is noiseless. 

Chapter 2 extends the theory to channels with perturbing noise, and develops the 
important theorem that in a given case there exists a code which, by the introduction of a 
certain redundancy, is optimal in combating noise, though it is admitted that this may be 
difficult to apply practically and no ideal coding method may in general be found. Chapter 3 
proceeds to apply many of the concepts and theorems which refer to such channels 
(using discrete symbols) to channels with continuous waveforms, showing that no vital 
distinctions exist. Ensembles of such waveforms become analogous to a discrete symbol 
language, if they are ‘sampled’ at discrete intervals. The author’s treatment of the 
representation of such sampled ensembles as a point distribution in multi-dimensional 
information-space, having a certain probability density, is very clearly presented. 

The first criticism is that this book is over-condensed ; in spite of this the mathematical 
engineer, possessing the elements of probability theory, will glean much in the way of 
general theorems and concepts. Secondly, it might have been preferable to have put the 
section by Dr. Weaver at the beginning, rather than the end, as being essentially a broad 
introduction to the subject, straightforward in style, so that the comparative beginner 
might learn to swim, so to speak, by paddling first. As it is, he is taken straight to the 
deep end and thrown in. COLIN CHERRY. 


The Physics of High Pressures, by P. W. BripGMaN. Pp. vii+445. (London : 
G. Bell and Sons, 1949.) + 35s. 


The new impression of Professor Bridgman’s book with its supplement, consisting of a 
general survey of the recent high pressure field and a chronological survey of his own recent 
work, will again serve to draw attention to methods and techniques which are now being 
extensively used for investigation into the properties of matter at extreme pressures. 

It will be recalled that in the original 1931 impression the author described the apparatus 
and methods he had employed for producing and measuring pressures up to about 20,000 
kg/cm?, the upper limit being set mainly by the mechanical properties of the steels then 
available for constructing the highly stressed members of the apparatus. In the intervening 
years advances in metallurgy have led to the development of a wider range of steels with 
enhanced mechanical properties and to the production of alloys much stronger than steel. 
Of these mention may be made of Carboloy, a tungsten carbide cemented with cobalt, which 
has a strength in straight compression of well over 60,000 kg/cm’. 
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With the aid of these new materials and certain modifications in the design and construc- 
tion of his pressure vessels, Professor Bridgman has now succeeded in carrying out an 
extensive series of measurements of physical changes up to 100,000 kg/cm?, and of producing 
even higher pressures for short periods. 1 

The accurate measurement of pressures in this new and extended range has an important 
bearing on the significance of the data obtained. Up to 30,000 kg/cm?, pressure can be 
transmitted by a true fluid at room temperatures, and a secondary gauge, such as the 
manganin resistance gauge, can therefore be used provided a sufficient number of pressure- 
fixed points are available for checking the pressure coefficients of the operating element. 
One fixed point at 7,640 kg/cm? is given by the freezing pressure of mercury at 0° which can 
be determined to an accuracy within about 0-1 per cent with a primary free-piston gauge. 
A second suitable point is the I-II transition of bismuth at 30° which takes place at 
25,420 kg/cm?. Over this range the pressure-resistance curve for manganin has been 
determined by passing a second-degree curve through the two points. Beyond 30,000 
kg/cm? the only method of measurement at present available is to determine the thrust 
on a piston subjected to the pressure, making corrections for frictional losses and distortion. 
The accuracy of the determination is estimated at within 2 or 3 per cent. 

Over this range of pressure, the author has carried out volume measurements for a number 
of representative organic liquids and water at temperatures between 25°and 175°, and for 
a series of the more compressible elements. The melting curves of some twenty-one 
organic compounds and water have also been determined at temperatures up to 200° and 
at pressures up to 50,000 kg/cm?. 

The most striking feature in the pressute—volume—temperature relations of liquids is 
the approximate similarity of behaviour of all substances in the upper end of the pressure 
range. ‘The changes of relative volumes between 5,000 and 50,000 kg/cm? all lie between 
0°20 and 0:25 whether or not freezing is included. The volumes of both liquid and solid 
decrease along the melting line, the effect of increasing pressure overbalancing that of 
increasing temperatures. Similarly the internal energies of both liquid and solid increase 
along the melting line. 

A large number of polymorphic transitions have also been studied in the new pressure 
range and in some cases a determination of all the thermodynamic parameters of the trans- 
ition has been recorded. A statistical study of the results indicates a’ much greater 
tendency, in the new pressure range, for the occurrence of ‘ abnormal ’ transition lines— 
that is, lines with a negative dt/dp slope, which means that the high temperature phase has a 
smaller volume than the low temperature phase. 

From the theoretical point of view it is disappointing to find that no consistent vehidiens 
between constitution and compressibility have yet been noted even with hydrocarbon 
series and a wide range of organic isomers. That a relation does exist is almost certain but 
it may well be masked at the temperatures employed in the the present work. 

Professor Bridgman’s pioneerng work during the past 40 years has been so varied and 
extensive as to provide ample material to fill the present volume. It is inevitable, therefore, 
that little space could be devoted to the results of other workers in the field, and many 
significant contributions receive only brief mention. Thus, for example, the application 
of high pressures to large scale industrial processes has emphasized the need for more 
extensive pressure—volume-—temperature data covering not only a wider range of pure 
substances but also multi-component systems in one or-more phases. This work is now 
being undertaken in a number of laboratories and important papers have been published 
by A. Michels in Amsterdam, Sage and Lacey in California and Gibson in Washington. 
In addition considerable advances have been made to the theory of the liquid state and to the 
equation of state problem. Much of this work links up with that of Professor Bridgman 
and it is to be regretted that considerations of space have prevented a more detailed account 
of it being given. D. M.N. 


Faraday’s Discovery of Electromagnetic Induction, by THomas MarTIN. — 
Pp. 160. (London: Edward Arnold & Co., 1949.) 9s. | 
As is well known, Faraday kept a detailed diary covering his years of mature research 


at the Royal Institution, that is, from 1820 to 1862. This was first published at intervals 
between 1932 and 1936, edited by Thomas Martin from the manuscript in the possession 
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of the Royal Institution. So voluminous a work—it is in seven volumes—is, however, 
accessible to comparatively few, so that all who are interested in Faraday’s work and in 
the early history of electromagnetism will welcome the appearance of Mr. Martin’s new 
book. 

Faraday’s published papers and the Experimental Researches in Electricity give in a 
masterly manner the results of his researches ; but the steps by which he was led to his 
epoch-making discoveries, the little revealing touches that show how his mind was 
working, these are to be found only in the Diary itself. Mr. Martin, by a judicious choice 
of extracts, has succeeded in conveying much of the charm and intimacy of the Diary. 
His book is not, however, merely an abridged version of the relevant portions of the larger 
work, but gives a connected account of. the early history of electromagnetism from the 
announcement in 1820 of Oersted’s discovery to the conclusion of Faraday’s electromagnetic 
researches in the spring of 1832, the period covered by the first volume of the Diary in 
its printed form. 

A brief survey of the main developments in electricity arising out of Galvani’s discovery 
provides the historical setting for Faraday’s work. This is followed by an account of 
Faraday’s own early experiments in electricity—those on electromagnetic rotations, made 
in the latter part of 1821. After the successful conclusion of these experiments ten years 
elapsed before Faraday was again free to give his full attention to electricity, though 
scattered references in the Diary show how his thoughts dwelt on the subject. Then, 
between the end of August 1831 and the beginning of March 1832, came that amazing 
series of experiments and observations ‘ which may be said to constitute the discovery 
of electromagnetic induction’. Mr. Martin, in describing these researches, makes 
frequent use of Faraday’s own words ; the diagrams are, with few exceptions, repro- 
ductions of Faraday’s freehand sketches. At the same time much is to be found here that 
is not to be found in the Diary itself. For instance, we read (p. 59) that the art of covering 
copper wire with silk or cotton was apparently a monopoly in the hands of the opticians, 
who charged exorbitant prices ; that experimenters were advised to take their own copper 
wire to a bonnet-wire coverer living in Spitalfields, who worked at much lower rates ; 
iron wire could be obtained cotton-covered and was probably bonnet-wire used for 
stiffening ladies’ bonnets. 

We have nothing but praise for this modest little volume, and hope that Mr. Martin will 
deal in a similar manner with other aspects of Faraday’s work. N. H. DE V. HEATHCOTE. 


Giant Brains or Machines That Think, by E. C. BERKELEY. Pp. xvi+270. 
1st Edition. (New York : John Wiley & Sons, London : Chapman & Hall, 
1949.) 32s. 


This book is primarily concerned with large-scale calculating machines. It includes 
detailed information about IBM punched card machines (usually called Hollerith in this 
country after the originator), the Rockefeller differential analyser at M.I.T., the Automatic 
Sequence Controlled Calculator at Harvard University, the ENIAC built at the Moore 
School of Electrical Engineering, University of Pennsylvania, and machines using telephone 
relays built by the Bell Telephone Laboratories. With the exception of the IBM machines, 
which are widely used for commercial accounting, all these machines are the result of 
pioneer development work, and only one example of each (two in the case of the BTL 
machine) has been constructed. 

In the first chapter the author is concerned with supporting the implication contained in 
the title that calculating machines can ‘ think’. Many people, however, will consider that 
he stretches the meaning of the word unduly. An automatic calculating machine can store 


numbers and perform a prearranged series of arithmetical operations on them. It is not, 


however, justifiable to say that such a machine can think, even though at certain stages 
the nature of the operation performed may depend in some way on the result of previous 
operations (e.g. on the sign of a number previously calculated) and may, therefore, be 
unknown to the operator. It is true that the sequences of operations performed by 
automatic calculating machines are much more complex in structure than the simple 
cycles performed by machines hitherto familiar—such as automatic lathes—and that they 
have suggested to those concerned lines of thought which may help to elucidate some 
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aspects of animal behaviour. But the author, with his insistence on the statement that 
existing calculating machines can think, obscures rather than clarifies these important 
issues. 

The book is intended for anyone who has a general interest in scientific matters. It 
calls for some readiness to follow involved arguments and descriptions. In places the 
treatment is somewhat condensed, and anyone unfamiliar with the subject would find 
consecutive reading rather exhausting ; the author, however, advises his readers not to do 
this, but to read what interests them, taking a bit here, and a bit there. Some sections would 
have been made easier to follow if technical terms had been introduced and defined only 
when they were essential for the later discussion. The style is informal but for the most 
part concise. 

About one-third of the book is taken up with detailed descriptions of the machines 
mentioned above. Each machine is dealt with under the following headings : origin and 
development, general organization, physical devices used, input and output of information 
and the handling of it inside the machine. This is undoubtedly the most useful section of 
the book, and the author has brought together much information which was hitherto 
obtainable only from scattered papers. The book also contains some discussion of machines 
for performing the processes of symbolic logic, and some remarks on the social implications 
of the subject. A good feature is a bibliography of 20 pages. 

The author has rightly dealt at greatest length with those machines which were 
completed and working at the time he was writing. It is, nevertheless, a pity that he did 
not say more about the EDVAC and machines like it. Although none of these machines 
were in operation until just before the book was published, the ideas on which they are 
based are original and even revolutionary ; moreover, a discussion of them would have 
brought out very clearly how, and within what limits, a machine can perform the highly 
complex sequences of operations which the author chooses to call ‘thinking’. 

M. V. WILKES. 


Properties of Metals at Elevated Temperatures, by GEORGE V. SMITH. 
Pp. x+401. rst Edition. (London and New York: McGraw-Hill, 1950.) 
59s. 6d. ($7.00). 


Almost all of this book is about the mechanical properties of metals at high temperatures, 
and especially about their creep properties. There is little about phase diagrams, diffusion, 
structure changes or conductivity. On the subject matter chosen, however, the book can 
be warmly recommended. About half of it deals with fundamental work on flow and 
fracture, both of single crystals and polycrystalline metals and alloys. There is a 
particularly interesting discussion of the concept of an equicohesive temperature and of the 
part played by grain boundaries in creep of metals. A short chapter on theories of flow 
and fracture which make use of models on the atomic scale such as that of dislocations is 
scarcely adequate to the progess made in this subject in the last few years ; but research 
workers in this field will find summarized in this book just the type of experimental material 
on which successful theories should be based. 

The second half of the book deals with the technical side of this extensive and 
complicated subject; there are chapters on tests and test equipment, effect of chemical 
composition, heat treatment and so on, and on design for elevated temperature service. 

N.F.M. 


Acoustic Measurements, by L. L. BeRaNEK. Pp. vi+914. 1st Edition. (New 
York: John Wiley & Sons; London : Chapman and Hall, 1949.) 56s. 


A laboratory manual of acoustics, which will give the research worker details of all the 
latest techniques has been a long-felt need and Dr. Beranek has ably filled the gap with 
this bulky handbook which runs to 900 pages. He has drawn on techniques developed in 
part by himself at M.I.'T. in special war-time assignments as well as on the work of well 
known firms such as the Bell Telephone Co. Although a considerable amount of this 
material is to be found in technical journals, it has not been grouped in this useful form 
before and some of it, indeed, has never been published. 
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; The subjects cover most of the measurements in ait that one would be likely to require 
in an audio-frequency laboratory. Starting with a short theoretical chapter on propagation 
and a little physiology of the ear, the author ranges over impedance measurement, sound 
analysers, tests of microphones, loudspeakers and communication systems to auditorium 
acoustics and the measurement of acoustical materials. 

With so many aspects of technical acoustics mentioned, it is perhaps churlish to ask for 
more, but we should like in a second edition to read something of the special techniques 
required in underwater measurements—the hydrophone is barely mentioned—and 
open-air acoustics. 

Dr. Beranek is perhaps too firmly wedded to the electrodynamic or electrostatic trans- 
ducer as measuring instrument, as opposed to those used in fluid dynamics of which he 
seems to have less experience. Thus, in a comprehensive treatment of the methods of 
measuring acoustic impedance he rejects the direct measurement of particle velocity at 
a point as being too difficult though, in our experience, this factor is easier to measure 
than pressure amplitude in a confined space, owing to the obstruction offered by a 
microphone. On the other hand, the measurement of the direct flow of air through an 
absorbent specimen is described as a simple test to give information about the acoustic 
properties of the specimen. Even if the D.c. and a.c. hydrodynamics of a porous material 
were comparable—and this matter is not discussed—we doubt whether many textile workers 
or rheologists would admit that the results of such tests were easy of interpretation. 

Generally, in fact, the practical man would like a more critical approach to the various 
techniques described. The author, perhaps through modesty, hesitates to say which of 
the various ways of meking an acoustic test he favours. He should give the reader the 
benefit of his considerable experience in this respect. E.G. R. 


Physical Properties'‘of Glass, by J. E. STANWorTH. Pp. vii+224. Monographs 
on the Physics and Chemistry of Materials. (Oxford: University Press, 
1950.) 21s. 


As a general survey of what has been published during the past 20 to 30 years about 
the physical properties of glass, this book serves a useful purpose. The survey is wide 
though not exhaustive, and it is put together in an easily readable manner. The matter 
presented is open to much criticism, but where this is offered it must be taken as criticism 
of the views of the original authors. The general theme followed by the author in selecting 
the material dealt with is the correlation of the physical properties with the fundamental 
structure of glass. 

In certain sections the published work has consisted of little more than accounts of the 
results obtained in experimental investigations, sometimes expressed by empirical relation- 
ships or illustrated by mathematical investigations of hypothetical mechanical systems 
which contribute little to the better understanding of the fundamental nature of glass or 
glass structure. Many of the experimental results are well authenticated and are 
sufficient in themselves to indicate the complex character of glass. This indication is 
strengthened by the marked divergences which are not infrequently found between the 
results obtained by equally competent experimental workers. 

Where the authors have attempted to deduce fundamental information from their 
results the reliability of their deductions varies from ‘highly probable’ to ‘ highly 
speculative’. This range of reliability is due to several factors, not the least important 
of which is that in many cases generalized conclusions, with theories to suit, have been 
drawn from observations made on small numbers of glasses covering very limited ranges 
of compositions, and sometimes consisting only of binary glasses of the alkali-silica or 
alkali-boric oxide types. In formulating their theoretical views, also, the authors have 
not in all cases considered it necessary to be bound by the views which are generally accepted 
as well-established in ‘ordinary’ chemistry, nor have they always considered how far their 
views.are consistent with properties of glass other than those which they have themselves 
been investigating. Fortunately, this is not universally true, and in a proportion of the 
work quoted, not only the experimental results but also the suggestions and conclusions 
arising out of them must be accepted with due respect. ‘The survey makes it abundantly 
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clear, however, that really reliable knowledge of the fundamental nature of glass is very 
scanty, and that speculation has in many directions gone far beyond the stage warranted 
by the experimental evidence available. 

The author draws attention in many places to the need for additional information on 
specific properties and, perhaps wisely, does not attempt to assess the relative merits of 
experimental results where these are not in agreement, nor, for the most part, does he 
express opinions for or against the theoretical views put forward. H. MOORE. 
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ABSTRACTS FOR SECTION A 
5th Rutherford Lecture, by A. S. RussELu. 


The Nuclear Surface Energy, by W. J. SwIATECKI. 


ABSTRACT. The kinetic and potential parts of the nuclear surface energy are calculated 
on the basis of the statistical model of the nucleus taken to first order and using a gaussian 
interaction between particles. The resulting surface energy is found to be of the right 
order of magnitude, the calculated figure being in fact 55°% of the empirical value. 


Directional Correlation Between Successive Internal-Conversion Electrons: II, by 
J. W. GarpNer. 


ABSTRACT. A previous paper examined the directional correlation (0) between two 
conversion electrons in cascade, each electron being ejected, with energy much less than mc?, 
from an initial s-state, under the action of a pure electric multipole y-transition, and J(6) 
was shown to be completely determined by symmetry arguments alone in this case. In the 
present paper we consider the same problem for pure magnetic, and for mixed transitions. 
Here J(6) usually appears as a weighted mixture of constituents [,(@), I,(0), etc., each of 
which is completely determined by symmetry arguments alone. The weight factors, 
however, must be determined from standard internal-conversion theory. 


Complete Molecular Orbital Treatment of the System H,, by R. Taytor. 


ABSTRACT. A complete molecular orbital calculation has been made for the linear 
system of four protons with four associated electrons. Results indicate the validity of the 
assumptions usually made in approximate calculations of this type. All the three- and 
four-centred integrals usually neglected in such work have been evaluated and found to be 
of great importance in determining the energy levels of the system. 


The Diamagnetic Anisotropy of Large Aromatic Systems: Parts I and II, by 
R. McWEENY. 


ABSTRACT. 

Part I. A short discussion is given of the magnetic properties of large aromatic 
hydrocarbons and of the applicability of various wave-mechanical methods of calculating 
the diamagnetic susceptibility. The ultimate particles of most cokes and carbon blacks 
are not sufficiently large to be regarded as crystalline and must be treated as large molecules: 
calculations on certain simple types of molecule are to be carried out with a view to 
elucidating the effect of particle size and shape on the magnetic properties of such carbons. 
For systems of these dimensions the molecular orbital method should be valid and, in fact, 
appears to constitute the only feasible approach to the problem. 


Part II. The method of molecular orbitals is applied in a discussion of the diamagnetic 
anisotropy of the p-polyphenyls, which may be regarded as the simplest type of aromatic 
chain molecule. An almost perfectly linear relationship is predicted between diamagnetic 
anisotropy and chain length: in this case the molecular orbital method should be valid for 
chains of up to at least 2,000 rings. The results are discussed and the desirability 
of further accurate experimental work on these molecules is pointed out : this would make 
possible a stringent test of the whole theory. 


A Quantum Mechanical Treatment of the Lithium Fluoride Crystal, by 
G. C. BENson and G. WYLLIE. 
ABSTRACT. A simplified quantum-mechanical model for the LiF crystal is described. 


The lattice parameter, cohesive energy and compressibility are calculated using three 
different choices of wave function for the fluorine ion in the crystal; these are (i) the Hartree 
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wave functions for the free ion F~, (ii) wave functions orthogonalized to the 1s-orbitals of 
the six nearest neighbour lithium ions, (iii) functions similar to (ii) but based on wave 
functions for the free ion which have been contracted to give agreement with the 
diamagnetism of F-. 

The results obtained in (i) are in fair agreement with the empirical values. Large 
discrepancies are observed when the more complete wave functions (ii) are employed. ‘This 
is taken as indicating that the Hartree wave functions for the free ion are too diffuse and 
the results of the third calculation, which agree well with experiment, substantiate this 
interpretation. 


Epitaxial Crystal Growth of Silver on Rock-Salt (110) and (111) Faces, by L. Bro 
and M. K. GHaARPUREY. 


ABSTRACT. It has long been known that silver can grow epitaxially on a rock-salt 
cleavage face. It has now been found by electron diffraction that silver also grows in 
parallel orientation on (110) and (111) faces of rock-salt and that the silver crystals are 
twinned repeatedly on their {111} faces. A new example of rotational slip has been noted 
in which silver crystals were found to have slipped rotationally on their {110} planes. 


Simplified Forms for Free Energy of the Double Layers of Two Plates in a 
Symmetrical Electrolyte, by S. LEVINE and A. SuppaBy. 


ABSTRACT. Approximate formulae are obtained for the interaction (free) energy of the 
electric double layers of two parallel plates immersed in an electrolyte of the binary, 
symmetrical valency type. The three separate simplified expressions which are derived are 
good approximations at (i) large separations between the plates, (ii) small separations between 
the plates, and (iii) moderate potentials. The first form is an extension of a result proposed 
by Verwey and Overbeek in their recent book on the theory of the stability of lyophobic 
colloids. The third form is a power series in the surface potential, the first term of which 
is identical with the expression obtained when the linear Debye—Huckel equation in the 
theory of electrolytes is used. These results are more suitable for numerical computations 
than the exact formula for the free energy, which is expressed in terms of elliptic integrals. 


Equations of Motion in General Relativity: II—The Coordinate Condition, 
by A. PAPAPETROU. 


ABSTRACT. The paper contains a discussion of the necessity for using a coordinate 
condition in the calculations for the derivation of the equations of motion from the field 
equations. It is found that no coordinate condition is necessary in the first approximation; 
i.e. one gets the Newtonian equations of motion if one merely assumes that the gravitational 
field is weak and quasi-static. In the higher approximations a coordinate condition is 
indispensable in order to eliminate all apparent accelerations from the equations of motion. 
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THE PROCEEDINGS OF 'THE PHYSICAL SOCIETY 


Dimensions: 92 ram seated Jength, 28 mm diameter and mounted on a four-pin British base. 


Osram caesium antimony cells, vacuum 
and gasfilled, have a higher sensitivity 
level to artificial light than the cells of 
the caesium silver oxide type, and for 
most purposes are, therefore, preferable. 

The minimum sensitivityof the vacuum 
cell to radiation from a tungsten lamp 
operating at 2850°K is 25 micro-amperes 
per lumen, and of the gasfilled cell 120 
micro-amperes per lumen at 90 volts with 
a gas factor not exceeding 8. These are 
guaranteed minima and most cells have 
considerably higher response. 

The caesium antimony cathode has a 
peak response in the blue end of the 
visible spectrum so that for any appli- 
cation involving blue light the sensitivity 
is vastly greater than the above figures 
would imply. 

The cell is also far more sensitive 
than the caesium silver oxide type for 
any application involving daylight as the 
light source. 


Even though the point of spectral response 
is farther removed from the peak of the 
radiant energy curve of a tungsten lamp 
than that of the caesium silver oxide cell, 
the average sensitivity level, as mentioned 
above, is higher. 

The caesium antimony cell has no 
response to infra-red and cannot, therefore, 
be used for applications involving such 
invisibleradiation. Even this characteristic 
is not without its advantages. Infra-red 
sensitivity is known to be closely associated 
with dark current which contributes to 
background noise in sound reproduction 
and similar applications. 

The cathode is deposited on the wall 
of the bulb, which construction removes 
a possible source of microphony. The 
vacuum and gasfilled cells, therefore, 
have a much reduced noise level. 

For further information write to: 
Osram Valve and Electronics Dept., 
Magnet House, Kingsway, W.C.2. 
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